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QUESTION BOX 


Nore.— Questions are taken from all pages 
and occasionally include advertisements. 

The contest is open only to subscribers. 

1. Where did an iron roof cost 
$100? 

2. Who was honored by King 
Albert in 1921? 


3. In what city were there only 
20 Baptists in a population of 
1,000? 

4. “A neighborliness based on 
love.” Who used this phrase? 


5. What former missionary was 
a member of the Woodward Ave- 
nue Baptist Church in Detroit? 


6. In what college do girls com- 
prise 30% of the student body? 


7. Who died February 2, 1934? 

8. What is the meaning of “si i 
sambila”’? 

9. Who is H. B. O. Phillpotts? 


10. Where did 13 New Hamp- 
shire Baptists organize a new 
church? 


11. What increased from 7,983 
to 8,227? 

12. Who says “I am proud of 
my own country”? 


13. What takes place October 
20, 1934? 


14. Who is Tang Pou-hun? 


15. Where were two new Mexi- 
can Baptist churches recognized? 


16. Who carried a contagion of 
friendliness and good-will? 


_ 17. What is said to be “econom- 
ically unsound, morally wrong”? 


18. Where were 1,000 candi- 
dates examined for baptism? 


Prizes for 1934 


. For correct answers to every question in all 
issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a year’s subscription to MISSIONS or a worth 
while missionary book will be awarded. 
Answers should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in together. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
Swers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the question. 
here two or more in a group wor together, 
only one set should be sent in and one prize 
will be awarded. All answers must reach us 
not later than January 1, 1935, to receive credit. 
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LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


In June Missions you say that the 
complete Rochester Convention reso- 
lutions will be published in Septem- 
ber issue. I sincerely hope not. They 
have no “teeth” in them. Why 
spoil your good work by publishing 
such things?—Rev. F. W. Jackson, Al- 
mond, N. Y. 


Notre.—Missions_ regrets not 
fulfilling Mr. Jackson’s expressed 
hope. The resolutions are pub- 


DARE La ae 


lished on pages 430-432. The 
reader must decide for himself 
whether there are any “teeth” in 
them.—Eb. 


I write to thank you for your report 
of the Rochester Convention. It is 
refreshing to read your frank state- 
ments that time was occupied with 
trifles, with things that have little 
value. There was much discussion 
and many resolutions were passed. 
But whoever paid any attention to 
them after the Convention was over? 
Was not the financial problem a seri- 
ous problem? At Rochester appar- 


© September, 1934 


ently not. The usual comments ip 
reports of conventions could all be 
written before the conventions occur. 
Everything is said to be all right and 
everything is approved. So I thank 
you for daring to state facts—Rev, 
Johnston Myers, Chicago, Il. 


The article in May Missions, 
‘Have You the War Mind?”’, does 
not touch the root of the matter of 
peace at all. It is based upon a false 
premise, i.e. that war is the product 
of the mind. Jesus states clearly that 
murder comes out of the heart of man 


and not from his intellect. We should 
(Continued on page 413) 








CAN YOU IDENTIFY THIS PICTURE? 


Misstons will give a year’s subscription to the first three persons who send in a 
correct identification of this photograph. If a winner is already a subscriber, 
his or her subscription will be extended for another year, or it will be assigned 
on request to a friend. Winners in a previous month’s contest are not eligible. 








The above picture has been taken from the files of used cuts in MISSIONS’ office. Can you 
identify it by telling what the scene is and where the photograph was taken? 


Owing to the varying post office delivery dates throughout the country, the date when 
the magazine arrives and the postmark on the return envelope are determining factors. 
Contestants should indicate the precise date when the magazine is received. 


Address MISSIONS Picture Contest, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


For the correct title to the picture in the May contest and prize winners, see page 447 
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George Pitt Beers 


Home Mission Board Elects 
New Executive Secretary 


The Board of Managers of the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society on June 18th elected Rev. 
George Pitt Beers, D.D., pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Pater- 
son, N. J., as Executive Secretary. 
He succeeds the late Dr. Charles 
A. Brooks, who died January 11, 
1931, during the first year of his 
service. The new Secretary will 
enter upon his duties October 1. 

Dr. Beers was educated at Col- 
gate University, from which he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1913 and the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity in 1929. 
Former pastorates were in Balti- 
more, Md., and Springfield, Mass. 
He has been a member of the 
Home Mission Board since Janu- 
ary, 1934. From September 1, 
1933, until April of this year he 
served as director of the “Live It 
Through” movement. For four 
years he was Vice-President of the 
New Jersey Baptist State Conven- 
tion. He was chairman of the 
Committee on the Unification of 
Young People’s Work. 

Dr. Beers has expressed himself 
in full sympathy with plans of the 
Home Mission Board for a pro- 
gram of advance. 
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Labor Day 
September 3, 1934 


A CarTOOoN BY CHARLES A. WELLS 


**Give us this day our daily bread.”’ 
















N HUNDREDS of cities throughout the world millions of 

workmen have no faith, no hope, except that which has been 

placed in the towering steel altar shafts of the modern indus- 
trial Moloch. 


But the altar fires have been burning very low. These labor 
millions have felt themselves betrayed. They are bewildered 
and disillusioned. Social and revolutionary upheavals have 
repeatedly threatened them and almost destroyed them. They 
will continue to do so until industry ceases to trust its soul to 
capital stock, and labor finds other faith beyond that which is 
provided by a pay envelope. 


The non-Christian, unchurched millions, so dependent on in- 
dustry for their existence, present a problem apparently eco- 
nomic but basically spiritual. If the church is to live, it must 
meet this challenge. 


So Labor Day summons the Christian missionary enterprise 
at home and abroad to regard the labor problem, whether in an 
American steel mill or in a Chinese cotton mill, as essentially a 
religious problem.—Charles A. Wells. 
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THEY LOOK LIKE DOCTORS AND NURSES IN A CHINESE HOSPITAL 
THEY REALLY ARE TRUSTEES AND DEACONS IN A BAPTIST CHURCH 


From Left | STANDING: D. S. Hsu, H. F. Wong, T. C. Wu, W. L. Kong, K. H. Chow, 


to Right Z. Y. Djun, T. C. Bau, C. C. Shen 
SEATED: Mrs. T. E. Tong, Mrs. E. Y. Djun, K. P. Ling, T. E. Tong, 


C. C. Chih, Mrs. Tsoh, Mrs. Chow 


The Board of Trustees and the Board of Deacons of 
the North Shanghai Baptist Church, Shanghai, China 


During the bombardment of the Chapei district of Shanghai by 

the Japanese Army in the winter of 1932, the North Shanghai 

Baptist Church was severely damaged. (See Misstons, May, 1932, 
page 260.) 





This group of men and women heroically undertook the task of re- 
‘pairing the church building and of restoring its ministry to the 
shattered and homeless community. 
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Clean or Unclean? 


IHE summer witnessed a long overdue cru- 
sade against indecent movies. The 
Roman Catholic Church began it 
through its Legion of Decency. Hun- 
| dreds of thousands of Catholics have 
pledged themselves to stay away from all thea- 
tres showing immoral or otherwise objectionable 
films. Leading papers like The Churchman and 
The Christian Century have for years waged a 
campaign against the “menace of the movies.” 
The Federal Council of Churches is heartily sup- 
porting the Roman Catholic movement. Prot- 
estant denominations, including our own (see 
page 431), have spoken in no uncertain terms. 

A most vigorous indictment was reeently 
voiced by Cardinal Dougherty. Ina letter to his 
diocese urging membership in the Legion of De- 
cency, he is said to have written: 








Perhaps the greatest menace to faith and morals 
in America today is the motion picture theatre, at- 
tended every week by almost 77,000,000 persons, of 
whom some 23,000,000 are young people. 

A very great proportion of the screen productions 
deal largely with sex and crime. The usual theme 
is divorce, free love, marital infidelity, and the ex- 
ploits of gangsters and racketeers. A vicious and 
insidious attack is being made on the very founda- 
tions of our Christian civilization, namely, the 
sacrament of marriage, the purity of womanhood, 
the sanctity of the home, and obedience to lawful 
authority. This sinister influence is especially 
devastating among our children and youth. 

Censorship and appeals to the motion picture 
producers have been fruitless. The only argument 
likely to be heard now is that which affects the box 
office. Nothing is left for us except to register 
united protest against immoral and indecent films 
by remaining away from all motion picture theatres. 
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In Rome the president of the censorship board 
is reported to have said, “We are in full accord. 
We are doing our best to censor immoral films 
from America. Our percentage of rejection is 
fifty!” In other words, half of the films exported 
from the United States are regarded in Rome as 
unclean! 

This crusade for movie cleansing merits the 
support of the Christian missionary enterprise. 
Both home and foreign missions have much at 
stake. How can a home missionary working 
among the congested foreign-born population in 
an American city, develop Christian virtues of 
honor, brotherhood, loyalty, when a nearby thea- 
tre glorifies gangsterism and lawlessness? How 
can a foreign missionary represent the Christian 
idealism of America when from the screen, as re- 
ported in The New York Times, “people in Japan 
get the idea that all American women are wantons 
and that all American men carry guns?” What 
can an American missionary in China say in re- 
ply to the Chinese film censor who declared that 
“Hollywood’s love-making scenes are coming to 
be regarded as a menace to Chinese morals?” A 
leading Japanese paper said some time ago that 
“governments might well step in to restrict the ex- 
port of wrong ideas about their own peoples and 
to encourage the export of right ones.” 

So the movies wield incalculable influence not 
only in American life but in world relationships. 
It is for Christian people to give full support to 
any crusade that seeks to purify the industry, to 
make it furnish clean entertainment and not un- 
clean amusement, helpful recreation instead of 
harmful diversion, and to make its influence 
wholesome and conducive to international under- 
standing and good-will. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


@ September, 1934 








The Cathedral in Mexico City. Few churches occupy a more commanding site 


Vast Social and Religious Changes 
Emerge from the Mexican Revolution 


_. Mexico City a new monument is being raised. 
It will carry the inscription: To THE REVOLUTION 
—YESTERDAY, TO-DAY AND FOREVER. It is a symbol 
of the nation’s loyalty to the movement begun by 
Madero at the close of the year 1910, and carried 
forward by Carranza and Obregon and Calles. Of 
the great leaders who were prominent in the early 
years, only Calles remains. No longer president, he 
is still a strong guiding hand behind the government. 
For a time it appeared as if the social aspects of the 
Mexican Revolution had been forgotten, as different 
leaders struggled for power and for personal enrich- 
ment. But in this last year the National Revolution- 
ary Party, which controls the present administration, 
has dedicated itself afresh to the cause of social 
reformation. Mexico is definitely facing inward and 
developing a large measure of federal control over 
all departments of life. A recent issue of a Mexico 
City newspaper carried these significant headlines: 


ComMIssION TO REGULATE THE PrRIcE oF MEDICINE. 

PROPOSAL FOR THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE PE- 
TROLEUM INDUSTRY. 

ProposaL TO UNIONIZE THE PROFESSIONS WHERE 
InpivipuaLs May PracticE aND Wuat Fess THEY 
May CHARGE. 


Whether or not these proposals are adopted, they 
are symptomatic of the drift. 


What concerns mission boards is the proposal that 
the State assume a monopoly of education. The 
National Revolutionary Party proposes to amend the 
constitution to this effect. It is confidently ex- 
pected that this year such an amendment will pass 
bot@branches of the Mexican Congress. This means 
that the State will abandon neutrality in religion, 
and will insist that socialism be taught in all schools. 
Mexican socialism is of the Marxian type, and implies 
an opposition to all religion. To quote the language 
of the proposed bill, its purpose is to free the country 
from religious prejudice and dogmatism, and to provide 
a culture based on scientific truth, and to orient the 
ideals and activities of the youth in the service of the 
collective body. Under this new law it will be im- 
possible for any evangelical school to continue. 
The Mexican Congress reconvenes this month. Its 
adoption of the bill will be one step further toward 
the ideal of a totalitarian state. 

While the anti-religious policy of Mexico reminds 
us of Russia, it is not fair to call it persecution. 
There remains in Mexico liberty of propaganda by the 
printed page, unknown in Russia. There are 00 
limitations put upon the distribution of Bibles ot 
tracts. There is also liberty to teach children and 
adults in church buildings. No Christian has been 
imprisoned or exiled for conscience sake, as many 
have in Russia. 

The government of Mexico has to its credit an 
immense amount of good work, principally educa- 
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tional, in behalf of the common people. The re- 
duction of illiteracy is notable. This opens before 
the evangelical churches of Mexico an effectual 
opportunity to Christianize the rural masses which 
are at the base of the nation’s life. The churches of 
Mexico need our help in adjusting their ministry 
to the change demanded by government regulation. 


Strange News about 
Baptists in Russia 


LTHOUGH communication with Baptists in 
Russia has not been re-established, they are by 
no means quiescent or dispersed. Recently they 
were cited by anti-religious leaders as manifesting 
renewed vitality. According to a despatch from 
Ralph W. Barnes, special correspondent in Russia 
for The New York Herald Tribune, new religious 
bodies have appeared in Russia that in doctrine are 
closely akin to the Baptists. President Emelyan 
Yaroslavsky of the Society of Militant Godless in a 
Moscow speech is reported to have said: 


New religious societies have sprung up re- 
cently in Russia. Some churches which had 
been closed have been reopened. These new 
religious bodies are saying, ‘““We are Protestant 
Christians and likewise revolutionists. We are 
God-fearing Communists. With God and the 
Communists we will build socialism.” They 
bear such names as “‘Guardians of the Church” 
and “The True Path to Salvation.” They are all 
closely allied to the faith of the Baptists. 

We must watch carefully the way in which 
religion is adapting itself to its new environ- 
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ment. We even hear it said that Christ was the 
first Socialist-Communist. Religion is adopting 
the disguise of Communism. Whenever the 
struggle against religion is permitted to lapse, 
the church begins to raise its head. If we don’t 
fight against it, it will grow stronger and more 
vigorous. 

Since we know these things, we should make a 
great mistake if we were to weaken our anti- 
religious work. 


One can easily read between the lines of this speech 
by the president of Russia’s anti-religious society. 
Here is admission that religion is still alive in Russia, 
in spite of all oppressive measures and _ repressive 
efforts to stamp it out. 


Another Statue of Christ 
in the Andes Mountains 


CCORDING to The Methodist Protestant Re- 
corder, another statue similar to the famous 
“Christ of the Andes,” is being erected high in the 
mountains of South America on the boundary line 
between Chile and Peru. The original statue of 
bronze stands 26 feet high on a granite pillar on the 
border between Chile and the Argentine Republic. 
Here it was placed 30 years ago to mark the peaceful 
settlement of a boundary dispute that had disturbed 
the relations of the two countries for more than half a 
century. The new statue wil] commemorate the 
end of strained relations between Chile and Peru 
that began with the war of 1879 and ended in 1929 
with an arbitration in which the United States had 
an important part. 





Remarkable Remarks 


ONE HOUR SPENT in the darkened recesses of a 
moving picture theatre will often undo years of care- 
ful training on the part of the school, the home, and 
the church—C ardinal Dougherty. 


« 
ote 
SPIRITUAL POWER is a reality. They who have it 


have something that the world can neither give nor 
take away —George Paul Sargent. 


So 
Tue AMERICAN PEOPLE have frequently made it 
unmistakably clear that they are either averse to 
thinking or that they are unable to think. Taken 


4s a whole they prefer the emotional to the intel- 
lectual life—Nicholas M urray Butler. 


How EXHAUSTIVELY we study Christianity; how 
sparingly we live it—Harold C. Phillips. 


>, 
“~ 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH will reconquer the world 
only by shedding its own blood under persecution. 
—Fulton J. Sheen. 


>, 
“~ 


In THIS TIME of New Deals let us not forget that 
there is permanent worth in old ideals—E. Mc- 
Neill Poteat. 


>, 
“~ 


THE SELFISHNEsS of sectionalism has no place 
in our national life—President Roosevelt. 
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HISPANIOLA 
Glorious Island of F riendly People 


Travels on a railroad hand-car and 

long walks through mountain paths 

in the two republics of Haiti and 

Santo Domingo, which comprise the 

island recently renamed Hispaniola, 

where friendly people eagerly listen 
to the gospel 





Nature has dealt very kindly with Hispaniola, as is so picturesquely suggested by this glimpse 
of the seacoast at Cap Haitien 


By CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


ie PT cerne of the is the restored 
name of the second largest is- 

land of the West Indies. It 
holds within its sea-bound borders 
=“ two republics, Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo. The western third of the island is 
called Haiti and is inhabited by 2,500,000 people 
whose official language is French. It is the part 
where the mountains are most precipitous and 
where there is less cultivable land. The eastern 
two-thirds belongs to the Dominican Republic, 





known in geography as Santo Domingo, whose 
population is less than 1,000,000, and whose 
language is Spanish. : 

One cannot help loving the people of this 
great tropical island. They are so friendly and 
happy. This is true of all classes, government 
officials and the poorest of the poor. 

What an event it was when I visited the town 
of Dondon, high up in the mountains! A Chris- 
tian group waylaid us along the road and took 
us from the car by a narrow footpath to a little 
thatch-roofed cottage, where a mission day 
school was maintained. The children were on 
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hand to greet us with flowers and song, and the 
teacher then served coffee. From there we went 
on to the village. The pastor’s house had been 
freshly whitewashed in honor of our visit. A 
large bouquet of flowers was placed on the table. 
It had been sent by the corporal commanding 
the detachment of soldiers that police that sec- 
tion of the country. ‘The chapel was profusely 
decorated with flowers. 

The afternoon meeting had been set for three 
o'clock, but by reason of an elaborate dinner pre- 
pared in my honor, it was half past three before 
we reached the chapel. A congregation that 
filled the building was waiting for me. As I 
entered the door, all rose, while the school chil- 
dren on the front seats broke into a song of wel- 
come. The program of special addresses of 
welcome and anthems by the choir was not 
completed until the visitor had contributed a 
sermon. A second meeting at night of an 
evangelistic nature with a number of professions 
of faith brought the day to a rich ending. 

Another experience was the eight-mile ride 
from Grande Riviere to Bahon on a railroad 
hand-car. ‘The hand-car was used because the 
train runs only three times a week. Four of the 
raggedest men I ever laid eyes upon were to be 
the propelling force. 

We started out rather quietly and within a 
few yards came to a stop. The men were 
striking for higher wages. 





Morning service at the Dondon church in 1930. The 
building is now too small to hold the congregation 
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Pastor Eustachi of the Dondon church, and his 
happy family 


“Whatever the demand,” I told the Haitian 
pastor who was our guide and interpreter, 
“‘orant it.” 

I knew that it could not be exorbitant. The 
pastor had engaged them for twenty cents each, 
and now they were demanding for each one 
five cents additional. The labor dispute was 
quickly settled and off we started with a loud 
demonstration of laughter and shouting. ‘The 
men could not work unless they made a noise. 
They were more than happy. They were 
hilarious, with the perspiration running off their 
bodies in streams. At Bahon a group of 40 
Christians had gathered to meet us under a rude 
shelter of leaves, where at eleven o’clock a serv- 
ice was held. Workmen across the road were 
putting up the frame work of their chapel, for 
which the church had raised the money with the 
exception of $100 given by the Home Mission 
Society for the iron roof. 

The contrast as one passes the frontier from 
Haiti into the Dominican Republic is most 
marked. First of all the roads are better and 
the towns are better built. Then one notices 
improved schools, and the greatest difference of 
all is in the general state of agriculture. One 
does not find in Haiti any developed farms or 
cattle ranches. The important people are pro- 
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fessional men, such as lawyers and physicians 
and officers of the government. There are no 
leaders among them who have country estates. 
Those who cultivate the soil are the poorest and 
most ignorant of the people. 

The ride across the Dominican Republic from 
Montecristi on the north coast to Santo Do- 
mingo on the south is a delight to the eye; the 
verdant pastures, the browsing cattle, the fields 
of corn and of tobacco and of sugar cane, and the 
wooded hills in the distance. 

The evangelization of the Dominican Repub- 
lic is in the hands of two missions. The Free 
Methodists are on the north and the Board for 
Christian Work in Santo Domingo is on the 
south side. This latter organization represents 
an experiment. Three Home Mission Boards— 
Presbyterian, Methodist and United Brethren— 
have pooled their resources for this republic and 
under one administrator have _ established 
churches that are known simply as evangelical. 
In the capital city they have built a magnificent 
modern hospital. Adjoining their principal 
church is a building that is used as a social and 
recreational center, in which a book store and 
reading room are most prominent. 

On the extreme eastern tip of the island are 
the immense sugar estates of an American corpo- 
ration, to which hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of laborers from all parts of Hispaniola have 
come for employment as field hands. The town 
where the mill is located is La Romana. Here I 
landed on a Sunday afternoon in time to witness 
the baptism of eleven adults in the river. What 
a congregation we had for this open-air service! 
The majority were Haitians, with a few Domini- 
cans and a few English-speaking Negroes. 
Three evangelical churches are established in 
this center—the Moravian, which ministers 
mostly to the English-speaking Negroes, the 
Evangelical, which ministers to the Dominicans 
in the Spanish language, and the Baptist, which 
ministers to the Haitians in the French language, 
and of these the Baptists are the largest group. 
Aside from the Baptist Church there is no reli- 
gious ministry to these Haitian immigrants. 
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The evening service began at 6.30 o'clock. 
When I stood up to preach I saw before me an 
audience of 300 packed into a hall that ought 
not to hold more than 200. On one side were 
the women, all dressed in white with white cot- 
ton hats upon their heads. On the other side 
were the men. The doors and windows were 
wide open and others stood outside on the street 
to listen. Most of these people had come in 
from the country for this gathering. At the 
conclusion of the sermon, which was interpreted 
by Missionary A. Groves Wood, the Lord’s 
Supper was observed; and I slipped out of the 
building to attend the Spanish service of the 
Evangelical Church, where the pastor had in- 
vited me to preach. The audience was smaller, 
about 60 persons in all. They were Dominicans 
of the better class socially. With few excep- 
tions they were of the white race, and were 
town, not country, people. But they believe in 
the same Saviour and preach the same gospel. 
Indeed cordial relations prevail between all three 
Protestant churches. 

After the meeting in the Evangelical Church I 
returned to our Haitian brethren and found that 
they were just concluding the Lord’s Supper. 
It was then 9.15 o’clock. To my surprise they 
were unwilling to retire, but asked that I might 
preach to them in Spanish without an inter- 
preter. They said that they had lived in the 
Dominican Republic long enough to understand 
Spanish, and that there were among them 
also some Dominican friends. Accordingly I 
preached to them the second time, and at the 
close I wondered at their endurance for they had 
been seated upon hard benches from 6.30 till 
10 o’clock. 

Our pastor is a well-educated Haitian, who is 
their friend and advocate in a foreign land. 
They come to him with all their problems. 
Meetings of different kinds are in progress every 
night, and Wednesday is the day set aside for 
weddings. And to think that this was one of 
the stations where our support would have to be 
cut off, in case of further reduction of the 
budget! After visiting it, we say, it must go on. 
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A Baptist missionary helps the British Government give a 
great feast to 300 warring chiefs from the Kachin Hills 
of Burma, and a large, new area is opened to the gospel 


They All Sat Down 


to a Great Feast 
By L. A. DUDROW 


EFORE the British Government was estab- 
lished in Burma, the Kachin people, a 
strong, virile hills-folk living on the far north- 
eastern frontier near Tibet, were a warlike na- 
tion. They burned their victims at the stake. 
They cut their enemies to pieces with great 
knives. They set fire to whole villages. They 
plundered and sold one another into slavery. 
Their religion was animism and they lived in 
dread fear of incurring the wrath of unseen spirits 
or nats. 

Years ago a missionary pioneer, Rev. George J. 
Geis, came with his wife to live among these 
people. In the years that have passed, he has 
seen great changes take place as these people 
have pushed forward in their quest for the true 
God. Hundreds of slaves have been released 
and paid for by the government. Roads and 
bridges have been built. Now peace abounds. 
Numbers of Kachins have seen the futility of 
worshipping evil spirits and have thrown away 
their altars. 

A group of Kachins had settled near our sta- 
tion Myitkyina in a place called Mankin. They 
wanted to build a house of worship. So the mis- 
sionary suggested to them that the Myitkyina 
school children might build this church for them. 
There are 130 children in our school. From the 
beginning we have emphasized the value of man- 
ual labor. It is part of the school curriculum to 
have the children work. So we arranged to have 
groups of the older children go to Mankin and 
stay there for a week at atime. The school car- 
penter and his family moved to the village, and 
work was begun on the constructing of a chapel. 
The villagers furnished food, hauled timber on 





their ox-carts, carried sand and stones, and in 
many ways made valuable contributions to the 
work. The Government helped with a gift of 
500 rupees ($200) towards the school building. 
The Kachins are extremely poor, and extra 
money was needed to complete the building. 

Just at that time preparations were made for a 
great durbar, or feast given by the Governor of 
Burma. For this occasion he had chosen Myit- 
kyina. The work of constructing a large camp 
for the 300 Kachin chiefs who were expected was 
offered to the village of Mankin. A site was 
chosen just below the Myitkyina school com- 
pound, and the villagers from Mankin began cut- 
ting bamboo and thatch. They made these into 
rafts and floated them down the Irrawaddy 
River tothecamp. Then they came and worked 
for many days. Three large houses, each over 
300 feet in length, were erected for the Kachin 
chiefs. Two smaller houses were built for the 
Shan chiefs and a smaller house for the manao or 
dance. For this work the Christian Kachins 
from Mankin earned 425 rupees. They are now 
collecting paddy to be sold, and the proceeds will 
be used towards their new building. They look 
upon the building as their very own, as not one 
cent of American money has gone into it. 

The durbar was a great event. Chiefs and 
leaders began coming to Myitkyina for the great 
meeting four or five days before the Governor 
himself arrived. Some walked five or six weeks 
to get here. They had been invited in as guests 
of the British Government. It was our privilege 


to associate with these people freely. Our school 
children went to their camp in the evenings and 
(Continued on page 398) 
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fessional men, such as lawyers and physicians 
and officers of the government. There are no 
leaders among them who have country estates. 
Those who cultivate the soil are the poorest and 
most ignorant of the people. 

The ride across the Dominican Republic from 
Montecristi on the north coast to Santo Do- 
mingo on the south is a delight to the eye; the 
verdant pastures, the browsing cattle, the fields 
of corn and of tobacco and of sugar cane, and the 
wooded hills in the distance. 

The evangelization of the Dominican Repub- 
lic is in the hands of two missions. The Free 
Methodists are on the north and the Board for 
Christian Work in Santo Domingo is on the 
south side. This latter organization represents 
an experiment. ‘Three Home Mission Boards— 
Presbyterian, Methodist and United Brethren— 
have pooled their resources for this republic and 
under one administrator have established 
churches that are known simply as evangelical. 
In the capital city they have built a magnificent 
modern hospital. Adjoining their principal 
church is a building that is used as a social and 
recreational center, in which a book store and 
reading room are most prominent. 

On the extreme eastern tip of the island are 
the immense sugar estates of an American corpo- 
ration, to which hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of laborers from all parts of Hispaniola have 
come for employment as field hands. The town 
where the mill is located is La Romana. Here I 
landed on a Sunday afternoon in time to witness 
the baptism of eleven adults in the river. What 
a congregation we had for this open-air service! 
The majority were Haitians, with a few Domini- 
cans and a few English-speaking Negroes. 
Three evangelical churches are established in 
this center—the Moravian, which ministers 
mostly to the English-speaking Negroes, the 
Evangelical, which ministers to the Dominicans 
in the Spanish language, and the Baptist, which 
ministers to the Haitians in the French language, 
and of these the Baptists are the largest group. 

Aside from the Baptist Church there is no reli- 
gious ministry to these Haitian immigrants. 
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The evening service began at 6.30 o'clock. 


When I stood up to preach I saw before me an 
audience of 300 packed into a hall that ought 
not to hold more than 200. On one side were 
the women, all dressed in white with white cot. 
ton hats upon their heads. On the other side 
were the men. The doors and windows were 
wide open and others stood outside on the street 
to listen. Most of these people had come in 
from the country for this gathering. At the 
conclusion of the sermon, which was interpreted 
by Missionary A. Groves Wood, the Lord's 
Supper was observed; and I slipped out of the 
building to attend the Spanish service of the 
Evangelical Church, where the pastor had in- 
vited me to preach. The audience was smaller, 
about 60 persons in all. They were Dominicans 
of the better class socially. With few excep- 
tions they were of the white race, and were 
town, not country, people. But they believe in 
the same Saviour and preach the same gospel. 
Indeed cordial relations prevail between all three 
Protestant churches. 

After the meeting in the Evangelical Church! 
returned to our Haitian brethren and found that 
they were just concluding the Lord’s Supper. 
It was then 9.15 o’clock. To my surprise they 
were unwilling to retire, but asked that I might 
preach to them in Spanish without an inter- 
preter. They said that they had lived in the 
Dominican Republic long enough to understand 
Spanish, and that there were among them 
also some Dominican friends. Accordingly I 
preached to them the second time, and at the 
close I wondered at their endurance for they had 
been seated upon hard benches from 6.30 till 
10 o’clock. 

Our pastor is a well-educated Haitian, whos 
their friend and advocate in a foreign land. 
They come to him with all their problems. 
Meetings of different kinds are in progress every 
night, and Wednesday is the day set aside for 
weddings. And to think that this was one of 
the stations where our support would have to be 
cut off, in case of further reduction of the 
budget! After visiting it, we say, it must go on. 
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A Baptist missionary helps the British Government give a 
great feast to 300 warring chiefs from the Kachin Hills 
of Burma, and a large, new area is opened to the gospel 


They All Sat Down 


to a Great Feast 
By L. A. DUDROW 


EFORE the British Government was estab- 
lished in Burma, the Kachin people, a 
strong, virile hills-folk living on the far north- 
eastern frontier near Tibet, were a warlike na- 
tion. They burned their victims at the stake. 
They cut their enemies to pieces with great 
knives. They set fire to whole villages. They 
plundered and sold one another into slavery. 
Their religion was animism and they lived in 
dread fear of incurring the wrath of unseen spirits 
or nats. 

Years ago a missionary pioneer, Rev. George J. 
Geis, came with his wife to live among these 
people. In the years that have passed, he has 
seen great changes take place as these people 
have pushed forward in their quest for the true 
God. Hundreds of slaves have been released 
and paid for by the government. Roads and 
bridges have been built. Now peace abounds. 
Numbers of Kachins have seen the futility of 
worshipping evil spirits and have thrown away 
their altars. 

A group of Kachins had settled near our sta- 
tion Myitkyina in a place called Mankin. They 
wanted to build a house of worship. So the mis- 
sionary suggested to them that the Myitkyina 
school children might build this church for them. 
There are 130 children in our school. From the 
beginning we have emphasized the value of man- 
ual labor. It is part of the school curriculum to 
have the children work. So we arranged to have 
groups of the older children go to Mankin and 
stay there for a week at atime. The school car- 
penter and his family moved to the village, and 
work was begun on the constructing of a chapel. 
The villagers furnished food, hauled timber on 





their ox-carts, carried sand and stones, and in 
many ways made valuable contributions to the 
work. The Government helped with a gift of 
500 rupees ($200) towards the school building. 
The Kachins are extremely poor, and extra 
money was needed to complete the building. 

Just at that time preparations were made for a 
great durbar, or feast given by the Governor of 
Burma. For this occasion he had chosen Myit- 
kyina, The work of constructing a large camp 
for the 300 Kachin chiefs who were expected was 
offered to the village of Mankin. A site was 
chosen just below the Myitkyina school com- 
pound, and the villagers from Mankin began cut- 
ting bamboo and thatch. They made these into 
rafts and floated them down the Irrawaddy 
Rivertothecamp. Then they came and worked 
for many days. Three large houses, each over 
300 feet in length, were erected for the Kachin 
chiefs. Two smaller houses were built for the 
Shan chiefs and a smaller house for the manao or 
dance. For this work the Christian Kachins 
from Mankin earned 425 rupees. They are now 
collecting paddy to be sold, and the proceeds will 
be used towards their new building. They look 
upon the building as their very own, as not one 
cent of American money has gone into it. 

The durbar was a great event. Chiefs and 
leaders began coming to Myitkyina for the great 
meeting four or five days before the Governor 
himself arrived. Some walked five or six weeks 
to get here. They had been invited in as guests 
of the British Government. It was our privilege 


to associate with these people freely. Our school 
children went to their camp in the evenings and 
(Continued on page 398) 
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THEY ALL SAT DOWN TO A GREAT FEAST AND| 
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ON THIS PAGE 
Left Column 


School building at Sadon, 
erected three years ago; 
Christian teachers with Hu- 
kawng Valley Chiefs; Large 
posts and suspended drums 
used at the feast; Chiefs from 
the Triangle Area; Front 
view of the Dudrow home 
in Myitkyina 


Right Column 


School and church build- 
ing being erected by Myit- 
kyina school boys at Mantio; 
Kachin women who danced 
at the feast; High priest en- 
gaged in prayer; Chiefs from 
the Triangle Area; Rear view 
of the Dudrow home in 
Myitkyina 


Work among the Kachins 
was started by Rev. and 
Mrs. George J. Geis in 1894 
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AREA WAS OPENED TO THE GOSPEL 


ON THIS PAGE 
Left Column 


Ngalang La, Chief of the 
Triangle Area; Two Chiefs 
from the Hukawng Valley; 
A Kachin Christian preacher 


Center Column 


Sara Nawnglat, Christian 
interpreter for the Triangle 
Area; Robert and Dorothy 
Dudrow, children of the 
missionary; Mrs. L. A. Dud- 
row in Kachin costume 


Right Column 


A former head hunting 
chief; A Christian preacher 
and a Hukawng Valley Chief; 
Another Christian Preacher 


There are now 53 Kachin 
Baptist churches with 1,502 
church members~ enrolled 
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(Continued from page 395) 

sang hymns and told of Christ and His message. 
We took a large lantern and the gramophone and 
had a camp-fire meeting. All was very friendly. 
If we had travelled for weeks we would not have 
been able to have met all of these chiefs. To 
meet them thus all in one group was an unprec- 
edented opportunity. 

When the Governor arrived the school chil- 
dren were lined up on each side of the road from 
the railway station to the pavilion which had 
been built for his official reception. The school 
was represented in this group of 990 children 
who waved flags and cheered as the Governor 
drove past. After this reception it was our privi- 
lege to have luncheon with the Governor and 
Lady Stephenson. 

On Sunday when our bell rang for church serv- 
ices, these Kachin chiefs and their followers be- 
gan coming until there was not even standing 
room in our school chapel. We were greatly 
pleased. Only a very few of the chiefs were 
Christian or really knew much about it all. In 
the evening a very helpful church service was 
held in the little English church, led by the Com- 
missioner. The Scripture lessons were read by 
His Excellency the Governor. 

Monday was the big day of the durbar. Every 
officer of the Burman Frontier Service in Myit- 
kyina district had his Kachin chiefs lined up. 
All the civil and military officers of the station 
were present. With a flash of spears and clank- 
ing of spurs the advance guard rode up on beauti- 
ful horses. His Excellency, Sir Hugh Lansdown 
Stephenson, Lady Stephenson, the Chief Secre- 
tary of Burma, the Commissioner for Sagaing Di- 
vision, the Deputy Commissioner for Myitkyina 
district and the Burma Military Police Com- 
mandants arrived. An interesting and well- 
worded speech was then read by the Governor. 
He announced that the great tract known as the 
Triangle and the Hukaung Valley district was 
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henceforth to be administered by the British 
Government. It had been my privilege some 
days before to help in the translation of the 
speech into Kachin. So with eagerness and con- 
cern I watched the faces of these Kachin chiefs. 
There was no sign of protest; all was quiet and 
there was no dissatisfaction. After reading the 
speech His Excelléncy presented several medals, 
Three Christian Kachin officers were presented 
with silver-mounted knives, and a Karen Chris- 
tian with a fountain pen. The durbar was then 
declared closed. Later in the day we were privi- 
leged to attend an informal interview between 
the Governor and ten or twelve of the leading 
chiefs of the Triangle and Hukaung Valley. 

In the afternoon all of the officers of the Burma 
Frontier Service in the district and their wives 
came to our home for tea. After tea we went to 
the school building. A few minutes later the 
Governor and his party arrived. One of the 
boys from the blacksmith class presented a large 
Kachin sword and scabbard to His Excellency. 
A school girl presented a Kachin table cover to 
Lady Stephenson. They then visited the dif- 
ferent departments and seemed much interested 
in the work. The following day Lady Stephen- 
son wrote to say that their visit had been en- 
joyed and that the Kachin school was rendering 
a unique service. 

The Government had been reluctant to allow 
any missionary to enter the Triangle area; but 
now that the officers have seen the friendly atti- 
tude of these Kachin chiefs, they are willing to 
allow missionaries to enter. Two Kachin stu- 
dents of the Kachin Bible School shortly after 
the durbar went north to select a suitable site for 
houses. These Christian preachers are not be- 
ing sent by American Baptists, but are going 
from their own and to their own people, the 
Kachins. Thus another large and heretofore un- 
reached area in Burma is being opened to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Dr. and Mrs. William Axling 
recently built a home in the indus- 
trial section of Tokyo, and are liv- 
ing there among 857,000 under- 
privileged and working people. 
For some time the Fukagawa 
Christian Center (see Missions, 
April 1933, page 202), located 
there, needed enlarging and repair- 
ing. Dr. Axling and his three 
sisters in America financed the 
alterations and repairs from money 
received from their father’s estate. 
“This enlarged and repaired plant 
with our home on the same com- 
pound,” writes Dr. Axling, “gives 
us a very attractive and complete 
equipment for work in this hither- 
to neglected area. It is an un- 
speakable joy to be living in the 
heart of this need. We count it 
a privilege to be able to give our 
last years of service here.” 


& & © 


Nine boys completed the five- 
year course at the Balasore Tech- 
nical School, Bengal-Orissa, India, 
at the end of the school year. It 
is the first class to complete the 
five-year course. There were 35 
applicants for entrance, but only 
13 were accepted. During the re- 
cent track and field meet the Tech- 
nical School took the largest num- 
ber of points in open competition 
and second place in the meet as a 
whole. One of the students took 
the medal for the highest number 
of points won by an individual. 


&® @ @ 

Staff shortage made it neces- 
sary for A. C. Osterholm, M.D., 
of Vanga, Belgian Congo, to have 
charge of both medical and evan- 
gelistic work in that field for the 
past year. In less than four 
months Dr. Osterholm examined 
over 1,000 candidates for baptism. 
Less than 300 were accepted. The 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 











others were told to wait for more 
Christian instruction and training. 
While touring through the dis- 
trict, accompanied by one of his 
dispensary helpers, thousands 
were treated medically. 





LIZZIE A. MANSFIELD 


A Long and Faithful Service 


Those who occupy positions of 
prominence and responsibility owe 
more of their usefulness and effi- 
ciency to their immediate helpers 
than is generally recognized. 

If the roster were called of the 
private secretaries, clerks, and 
stenographers who have occupied 
positions in the offices of our 
denominational organizations, none 
would rank higher in years of 
service, efficiency, and the esteem 
of her co-workers than Miss Lizzie 
A. Mansfield, who entered the 
employ of the old American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, during the sec- 
retaryship of Dr. J. N. Murdock. 
Typewriters being a luxury not to 
be afforded at that time, one of her 





early duties was to make hand- 
written copies of all letters written 
by Dr. Murdock. Painstaking in 
detail, she developed conspicuous 
executive ability and served in 
different departments. She _ be- 
came also a cyclopedia of de- 
pendable information regarding 
the missionaries and their work. 
Her connection with the Foreign 
Mission Society thus covered the 
long period of the secretaryships 
of J. N. Murdock, H. C. Mabie, 
Fred P. Haggard, and J. Y. Aitchi- 
son, until the Foreign Mission 
Society removed from Boston to 
New York in 1920, when she 
resigned after nearly 40 years of 
continuous service. 

A host of former companions, 
missionaries and others rejoice to 
know that she is enjoying a well- 
earned rest at her home in Wake- 
field, Mass., where she still takes 
part in church and community 
interests.—Fred P. Haggard. 
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Even in far-off Assam, India, 
there are folks who say, “Why go 
to other places when so much of 
our own land is not evangelized? 
What money we have we had bet- 
ter use right here at home.” At 
the annual convention of the Garo 
Hills churches the delegates were 
considering whether or not they 
should continue their mission work 
among the Khasi Hills to the east. 
Some thought that as many vil- 
lages in the Garo Hills had not 
been reached, it would be wiser 
to attend to them. Immediately 
a Garo pastor rose and said, em- 
phatically, “No, let us give the 
gospel to these others. How 
would we ourselves have known 
it if someone from beyond the 
boundaries had not come to tell 
us? Suppose in America they 
had said as we are saying now.” 
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The final instalment in the historical series by 
Coe Hayne about Baptists in the Middle West 


— Men Sat on a Log 


in an lowa Wilderness 


Did you know that Iowa was once a part of Michigan and 
that it was also a part of Wisconsin before it became 
Iowa? This article tells about the history of Baptists 
in those early years of American pioneers. Next month 


the Baptists of Iowa will celebrate their centennial 





By CoE HAYNE 


MMEDIATELY after the historic meeting 
in October, 1834, at White Hall, that resulted 

in the organization of the Illinois Baptist Con- 
vention, Illinois made her first great gift to the 
Baptist cause in Iowa. John Logan and Gard- 
ner Bartlett, missionaries of the Home Mission 
Society and of the Illinois Convention, started 
from White Hall and rode northward. Scarcely 
pausing at their homes, they continued their 
journey through the wilderness to the Missis- 
sippi River. Iowa had been open to white set- 
tlement but one year. A ferry had been estab- 
lished at Burlington, Iowa. At this time Iowa 
still was Michigan Territory and the defeat of 
Black Hawk but a few months old in memory. 
Seven days after they had left White Hall and 
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after crossing the Mississippi into Iowa, the two 
men arrived at the cabin of Noble and Naomi 
Hously near Long Creek and the present town 
of Danville. It was Sunday—October 19, 1834 
—Logan preached. On the following day, he 
and his companion organized the first Baptist 
church in Iowa. It is now the Danville church. 
This event Iowa Baptists happily will remember 
with appropriate ceremonies next month. 


THe GREAT DEPRESSION OF 1837 


Two years after the organization of the Dan- 
ville church, Alexander Evans, an appointee of 
the Home Mission Society, entered the Iowa 
area. It had in 1836 been made a part of Wis- 
consin Territory. He began his work and estab- 
lished his headquarters in Des Moines County 
just as the country was entering a time of most 
distressing economic difficulties, culminating in 


Burlington, Iowa, as it was long before the 
Civil War. This is the earliest known pic- 
ture in existence and was reproduced from 
an old wood cut 
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Reproduced by courtesy of The Burlinaton Hawk-Eye Gazette 
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the panic of 1837. There were only two mis- 
sionaries in the vast territory comprising the 
present states of Wisconsin and Iowa, Alexander 
Evans in Des Moines County,* and Richard 
Griffing in Milwaukee and vicinity. This sec- 
tion, scarcely defined on the map and contain- 
ing a population of 60,000, was rapidly drawing 
to it hordes of emigrants 
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In the minutes of the Home Mission Board 
for November, 1836, is recorded the appoint- 
ment of Rev. Alexander Evans as a missionary 
to labor in Des Moines County, Wisconsin (now 
Iowa), at $100 a year. Alexander Evans was a 
true missionary. In the very year and month 
(July, 1838) when Iowa became a separate terri- 

tory, he wrote to the 





from the East. Here 
was a great missionary 
opportunity and a Chris- 
tian people financially 
crippled but facing their 
responsibilities bravely! 

In the summer of 1837 
word came to that pio- 
neer missionary, John 
Mason Peck, at his home 
in Illinois, that the treas- | 
ury of the Home Mission | 
Society could hardly per- 
mit the payment of the 
small grants to missionary 
pastors. The financial 
distress, being general, 
was felt at  mission- 
ary headquarters. Con- 
vinced that there were 
sacred engagements that 
should be fulfilled, John 
Mason Peck offered his | 
services as soliciting 
agent. Under special 
commission he made 
haste to visit the “more 
able” churches in that 
western country. His 











JOHN YOUNG AITCHISON 
A gift of Iowa to the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. As he looked when he came from | 
Iowa to the pastorate of the First Baptist | 
Church of Galesburg, Illinois 


Home Mission Society: 


In company with Brother 
Broaddus, a young minister 
from St. Francisville, Mo. 
(also a missionary), I con- 
stituted a church in a village 
called Rochester, at the Big 
Bend of the Des Moines 
River, consisting of 13 
members—all from New 
Hampshire. They were 
constituted upon the dec- 
Jaration of faith of the New 
Hampshire Baptist State 
| Convention, Ist July. 
| Having just returned 
| from the Iowa River, I 
| would remark that there is a 
| 
| 





considerable prospect of a 
revival. The settlement is 
small, but many. sinners 
| wept bitterly in view of 
| their sins. 

| The Baptist cause in this 
| Territory is still rising. All 
the good done, at least in 
this part of the Territory, 
has been done through the 
Committee of the Home 
| Mission Society. Should 
| you withdraw your aid, 








pleas for help in the emer- 

gency assisted in averting a disaster that would 
have had a lasting effect upon the progress of 
evangelism and education in the West. The 
spirit displayed by Peck in this emergency was 
the same that brought the Western Baptist 
State Conventions to independency. It was 
this type of heroic service that transformed the 
western frontier from a wilderness into the great 
commonwealths that form the heart of the na- 
tion today. 


; * The name of Peter Robinson appears in the records; his location, Bur- 
lington, Iowa (Wisconsin), but with no report of his labors. 


you would surely dash from 
our lips the cup of hope and fill us with despair. 


In 1839 Evans reported that at Dubuque, 
with a population of 1,000, there were about 20 
Baptists. He said: 


We think a pious and energetic brother of our faith 
and order could do much. The people are favorable 
to the Baptist cause and ask why we do not form a 
church. We can only answer, we have no leader. 
We have no one to preach the words of eternal life. . . . 
When, dear brother, shall we awaken to the increas- 
ing importance of the great work of preaching Christ 
to the rapidly increasing population of our country? 
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There came an answer to Evans’ prayer. In 
1840 there were three missionaires laboring in 
the territory: Alexander Evans in Des Moines 
County: Hezekiah Johnson in Burlington; and 
Calvin Greenleaf in Davenport and vicinity. 
In 1840 Evans wrote: 


I statedly supply three congregations, besides 
many occasional appointments, which require much 





Burlington celebrating its centennial in 1933 


traveling. We are at present enjoying a pleasant state 
of religious feeling in the Long Creek Church, which 
is the oldest and largest of our denomination in the 
Territory. Ten or twelve hopeful conversions have 
recently occurred—the fruits of a protracted meet- 
ing, and caused us much encouragement. 

The second anniversary of our Association was 
held in this place. It was a pleasant and harmonious 
occasion; the attendance was numerous and re- 
spectable. The Association resolved to become 
auxiliary to the Foreign and Home Mission Societies 
and contribute annually to their funds. 

Almost all the good that has been done in our 
denomination in Iowa Territory has been through 
the Home Mission Society. The ignorant have been 
instructed, the erring reclaimed, and the prejudices 
of opposers overcome. Our churches are prospering, 
and many begin heartily to embrace the cause of 
benevolence. Thus a foundation deep and broad is 
laid for future operations. 


The Long Creek (now Danville) church, that 
celebrates the 100th anniversary of its founding 
October 20, 1934, when the Iowa State Conven- 
tion meets at Burlington and Danville, has the 
distinction of being the first evangelical church of 
any denomination organized on Iowa soil. It 
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began its history with the eleven members whose 
names are inscribed on the memorial to be un- 
veiled by Iowa Baptists in October. (See 
Missions, March, 1934, page 150.) The church 
took a leading part in the organization of the 
first Baptist association of Iowa in 1839 and of 
the Iowa Baptist State Convention in 1842. 


NInE MEN Sat on a Loa 


On a log sat nine men comprising the delega- 
tion to the first meeting of the Iowa Association 
of Baptists. The day was the Saturday before 
the fourth Sunday in August, 1839. The place 
was a grove near William Mathis’ cabin where 
the Long Creek church was entertaining the 
delegates to this historic gathering. Only three 
churches were represented by the nine men on 
the log: Long Creek, Rock Spring and Pisgah. 
The Rock Spring church had been organized by 
Elders James and Moses Lemen and John Clark 
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The First Baptist Church of Danville, Iowa, the 

first evangelical church of any denomination to be 

organized in the state of Iowa. It will celebrate its 
centennial October 20th 
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An historic page from the 1858 records of the First 
Baptist Church of Burlington, Iowa. It records the 
baptism of John E. Clough, pioneer missionary in 
India, who in 1858 was a student in the University 


from Southern Illinois—an illustrious trio of 
Baptist pioneers! At the organization of the 
Association Jonah Todd was moderator, Alex- 
ander Evans, clerk, and Hezekiah Johnson 
preached the introductory sermon. An artist’s 
conception of the grove, the cabin in the distance 
and the unconventional seating arrangement for 
the assembly has been reproduced from S. H. 
Mitchell’s Historical Sketches of Iowa Baptists. 
Note the guns and the four black crows! 

Again in 1841 Evans sent a favorable report 
concerning the church at Long Creek: 


At my stations the cause of Christ, though some- 
what slow, is nevertheless onward in its march. The 
attendants upon my ministry are increasing in num- 
ber and influence; especially at Long Creek, the old- 
est church of our denomination in the Territory. 
When I first reached the place there were but seven 
Baptists residing there, chiefly females; and five of 
these soon removed to other parts of the country. 
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But now the number of members is 39, comprising 
some of the first citizens of the country. This church 
has erected a comfortable meeting-house and adopted 
a systematic plan of ministerial support. They are 
surrounded by all the errors and heresies of the West; 
though these are giving way. Sunday schools and 
temperance measures are sustained with vigor. 


In 1842, the number of home missionaries in 
Iowa numbered seven. They were: Hezekiah 
Johnson at Burlington; Ezra Fisher at Bloom- 
ington, Muscatine County: M. J. Post at 
Keosauqua, Van Buren County; Warren B. 
Morey, Iowa City; Daniel Jewett, Farmington; 
Alexander Evans, Des Moines County; Charles 
E. Brown, Springfield, Jackson County. 


Iowa’s GiFrts TO Baptist PROGRESS 


Hezekiah Johnson and Ezra Fisher were 
Iowa’s gifts to the great Northwest. Their 
names today are household words in the homes 
of Oregon Baptists. Both made large contribu- 
tions in service and substance in behalf of Chris- 
tian education on the Pacific Slope, participating 
in the movement that resulted in the formation 
of McMinnville (now Linfield) College. 





Mrs. Sarah Slinger Newell, another 
gift of Iowa to Baptist progress 


They were the first appointees of the Home 
Mission Society to labor in Oregon. ‘They went 
out together from Iowa as members of the cov- 
ered wagon caravan of 1845, arriving in Oregon 
in December of that year after eight months on 
the trail to brave the privations of a new coun- 
try. The caravan consisted of 20 wagons, 214 
souls and 666 head of cattle. During the first 
winter in Oregon, Ezra Fisher not only provided 
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food for his family but traveled as a missionary 
scout up and down the Willamette Valley and 
preached every Sunday but three.* He con- 
tinued a ministry of great spiritual power in 
Oregon until almost the day of his death, 
November 1, 1874. The son of Hezekiah John- 
son was the cultured professor of church history, 
Dr. Franklin Johnson of the University of Chi- 
cago. The great-grandson of Ezra Fisher is 
Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, professor of 
missions in the Yale Divinity School. 

Iowa Baptists hold in memory the fact that 
the First Baptist Church of Burlington received 
into its membership through baptism John E. 
Clough of the Ongole Mission in India, while 
he was a student in the Burlington Institute. 
The page in the old church minutes containing 
this important item, dated February 7, 1858, is 
reproduced on this page. ‘The old First Church 
of Burlington, once a mission supported by the 
Home Mission Society, also welcomed a young 
woman named Sarah C. Slinger into its member- 
ship through baptism. Miss Slinger, who later 
married the late Rev. L. M. Newell of Iowa, 
was the first general field worker (then called 
“general missionary”’) of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. She is still active in Christian 





* For a more complete account of the heroic career of Ezra Fisher, read 
‘‘He Lived on Boiled Wheat and Molasses,’’ by Albert J. Fisher in Mis- 
sions, March 1933, pp. 162-163. 


A Statistical Summary of Iowa Baptist Progress appears on page 411. 
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The 1903 annual conference of the South India mission. It was the last conference attended by Dr. John E. 
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work and resides in Burlington. Another of 
Iowa’s gifts to the denomination was John Y, 
Aitchison, born in Cascade, Dubuque County, 
In the years to come he will ever be remembered 
as one who was willing to sacrifice his life to 
make denominational and interdenominational 
cooperation and world brotherhood realities. 

During all the years from the organization of 
the Iowa Baptist State Convention in 1842 until 
the present time, the Home Mission Society and 
the Iowa Convention have cooperated with the 
heartiest accord. ‘The present relationship of 
the Home Mission Society and the Iowa State 
Convention could not be summed up in a better 
way than was done in the report of the Iowa 
State Convention in 1925: 


For nearly half a century the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society cooperated in the most helpful 
manner in establishing on firm foundations the future 
of Baptist work in Iowa. While for many years the 
Iowa Baptist Convention has been supporting its own 
work, nevertheless the Home Mission Society has 
cooperated very effectively in many instances since 
that time. For this Iowa will always feel an unpay- 
able debt of gratitude. 


Thus Iowa, once home mission territory, has 
been for many years an independent Baptist 
State Convention, contributing in large measure 
to the extension of missions at home and abroad. 
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Clough, a gift of Iowa to Baptist missions. He is seated in the chair in the center. He was then 67 years of age 
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Baptists on Their Way 
to the Fifth World Congress 


S THESE lines are written, Baptists from 

many lands are journeying to the Fifth 

Baptist World Congress. An attendance of 1,000 
Baptists outside of Germany is anticipated. 

Whether or not this meeting came near to can- 
cellation early in July, probably only Dr. J. H. 
Rushbrooke knows. A terrifying upheaval with 
reported executions of 75 or more alleged traitors 
to the Hitler régime made conditions in Berlin 
far from pleasant for a world religious conference. 
Because of German news censorship, what ac- 
tually happened is not clear except that the 
government with swift and relentless efficiency, 
paralleled by measures often taken in Russia, 
proceeded to crush a revolt. Whether the restored 
tranquillity is the calm that sometimes precedes 
another and more violent storm, only the future 
will reveal. 

How many American Baptists were prompted 
to abandon their plans to attend the World Con- 
gress will never be known. They could hardly 
be blamed for so doing because of the sensational 
way in which reports from Germany were fea- 
tured in the American press. On the other hand, 
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it is more than probable that the German situa- 
tion led other Baptists suddenly to decide to go 
and thus ascertain what is taking place. 

Since this issue must go to press before the 
Congress convenes, there is even now no certainty 
that some new upheaval may not make a last 
minute change necessary. If the Congress is held 
as originally scheduled, Missrons in the next 
issue will publish a well illustrated account of 
what will undoubtedly prove to be an historic 
and highly significant gathering of Baptists. 


Like an Unimpeded Stream 
Moves the Roman Catholic Church 


ISSIONARY expansion by the Roman 

Catholic Church goes on without inter- 
ruption. The following summary appeared 
in a recent issue of The Missionary Herald of 
London, published by British Baptists: 


Pope Pius XI is a man with the missionary pas- 
sion. Enormous sums of money have recently been 
made available for missionary work. The settle- 
ment of the Roman question in Italy included the 
payment of £17,500,000 (about $85,000,000) by the 
Italian Government to the Pope and this has been 
largely devoted to missionary funds. This immense 
sum can provide for an enormous amount of work, 
especially by missionaries who are given very slen- 
der allowances. Furthermore, large sums were col- 
lected when the Pope celebrated the jubilee of his 
ordination as a priest. 

Work is being organized among Catholic students 
of all lands and the Roman Catholic universities are 
specializing in activities on behalf of missions. Mis- 
sionary priests are being given a thorough training in 
anthropology, in the science of language, and in 
tropical hygiene, and new emphasis is being placed 
upon special equipment. 

This great historic Church has been preparing 
without haste and fuss, and is now ready for a mighty 
offensive in non-Christian lands. This isa challenge 
to the Protestant churches and we must accept it. 


Thus far Roman Catholic missionary expan- 
sion has been felt by Northern Baptists especially 
in the Belgian Congo field. (See Missions, 
March, 1934, page 157.) Here Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries outnumber Protestant mission- 
aries by almost three to one. There are 1,888 
Catholics and 777 Protestants of all denomina- 
tions. Congo has a total white population of 
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18,721 consisting of 2,129 Government officials, 
2,666 missionaries and 13,926 engaged in com- 
mercial and professional pursuits, including fam- 
ily members. Since the majority are from Bel- 
gium, it is a fair inference that they are in sym- 
pathy with Catholic missionary effort. 

Why is it that during these latter years the 
Catholic Church, like an unimpeded stream, has 
gone steadily ahead with its missionary program, 
whereas the missions of Protestant denomina- 
tions have experienced such devastating con. 
traction? 
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Do You Believe This? 


HE religious press today bears a unique 

and far-reaching responsibility. It is 
one of the major enterprises of the Christian 
Church and should be given greater em- 
phasis than it now has. 

The religious press is the only national 
press free from the commercial spirit, which 
reaches the great body of active citizens 
with sufficient frequency to serve as an in- 
spiring and motivating force in dealing with 
pressing current social and economic prob- 
lems. These problems cannot be put off. 
They cannot be solved in ignorance and 
indifference. Paganism under any name 
offers no solutions. 

Moving like a mighty flame throughout 
the homes of the land, the religious press has 
the opportunity to help lay the foundations 
of a new order. Failing in that the alter- 
native is to be carried down as the lights of 
civilization go out and the twilight of greed 
and paganism envelops mankind. 

Shall the world be guided by Christian 
teaching? Or by force? By the pen or by 
the machine gun? 


From a resolution adopted by the Edi- 
torial Council of the Religious Press at 
its annual meeting in Washington, 
D.C., April 13, 1934. 


If you believe what is said above, you 
can express your conviction in a tan- 
gible, practical way when your annual 
subscription expires. 
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This Man Understood 
the Meaning of Charity 


HE will of Horace H. Rackham, who died at 

the age of 73, is said to have made the largest 
single bequest to charity in the history of Michi- 
gan. It leaves a trust fund of about $12,000,000 
for charitable purposes. Both principal and in- 
come are to be expended by the trustees. Direc- 
tions for spending specify: 


such benevolent, charitable, educational, scientific, 
religious, and public purposes as in the judgment of 
the trustees will promote the health, welfare, hap- 
piness, education, training, and development of men, 
women, and children; particularly the sick, aged, 
young, erring, poor, crippled, helpless, handicapped, 
unfortunate, and underprivileged, regardless of race, 
color, religion, or station, primarily in Michigan, and 
elsewhere in the world. 


This surely sets forth the real meaning of charity 
which should always disregard all racial, religious 
or social distinctions. Here is genuine Christian 
disinterestedness. Moreover, by including the 
world as well as the State in which he lived, 
Mr. Rackman evidences an internationalism in 
refreshing contrast to the selfish nationalism 
prevalent today. It is clear that for some men, 
stewardship is still a guiding principle in life. 


A Great Church Responds 
to a Missionary’s Gift 


N announcement in the calendar of the 
First Baptist Church of Evanston, Il. 
deserves wider publicity. In 1922 Anna Bar- 
bara Grey, M.D., went to Burma as a medical 
missionary. The Evanston church assumed 
her support. Other missionary representa- 
tives of the church include Prof. Gordon Poteat 
of Shanghai University, Miss Grace Lewison of 
Assam, and Miss Lizette Rouley of Aiken 
Institute, Chicago. Some months ago Dr. Grey 
received a modest legacy from the estate of her 
parents. She notified the church and_ the 
Woman’s Foreign Board that she would hence- 
forth assume her own support. Some churches 
would doubtless have welcomed this reduction 
in their benevolence budgets. The Evanston 
church, however, decided to add the amount 
thus released to the church’s contribution to 
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the unified denominational budget for distribu- 
tion among all the missionary agencies. In 
cold arithmetic this means that a woman 
missionary in Burma is giving a year’s salary to 
Baptist missionary enterprises. Rev. Charles 
H. Heimsath, Evanston pastor, adds this appeal 
on the church calendar: 


How shall we meet Dr. Grey’s challenge? Under 
the inspiration of the example of this devoted child 
of our church, shall we not also increase our own 
giving to missions and enlarge our Kingdom service? 


As intimated above, the announcement about 
Dr. Grey deserves wider publicity. So does 
Dr. Heimsath’s appeal. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ A Gutenberg Bible was sold recently to a private 
collector in England after having been housed in a 
library on the continent of Europe for more than a 
century. The price was not disclosed but it is said 
to have been in excess of the $106,000 paid in New 
York for a similar copy several years ago. The 
Gutenberg Bible was the first book printed with 
movable type and it required about five years to 
produce it. One of the finest copies in existence is 
in the University of Leningrad in Soviet Russia. 


® According to Barron’s Weekly, the national in- 
come of the American people in 1933 totalled 
$39,800,000,000 compared with $38,300,000,000 in 
1932, the bottom year of the depression. This is an 
increase of $1,500,000,000, or about 4%. At once 
the question arises as to whether the Christian peo- 
ple of America increased their gifts to church and 
missionary purposes by the same percentage. This 
second year of recovery should witness still greater 
enhancement of public income. Will it reflect itself 
in enlarged missionary beneficence? 


@ The Ravenswood Baptist Church of Chicago, 
Pastor F. H. Farrington, D.D., last March joined 
the list of churches who subscribe to Misstons for 
resident families. A total of 120 families now re- 
ceive the magazine. Dr. Farrington writes that al- 
ready the plan is justifying itself in larger missionary 
interest. There has been a phenomenal gain in mis- 
sionary reading. A total of 18,380 points was cred- 
ited for the year as compared with 3,995 for the 
previous year. 


@ While this issue is on the press comes word of 
the home-going, on Tuesday, July 31, of Mrs. H. E. 
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Goodman, of Chicago. Her loss will be universally 
mourned among Northern Baptists. As President 
of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society from 1923 to 1933, and in numerous other 
ways, she rendered conspicuous service to her de- 
nomination and the Kingdom of God. More de- 
tailed notice of her life will appear next month. 


@ Rev. William N. Hubbell, D.D., who died June 
18th, was for 25 years pastor of the Mariners’ Temple 
Baptist Church on the lower East side of New York. 
Here he had in asingularly effective way combined 
evangelism with social service. During the long 
winter of 1932-1933, the bottom of the great depres- 
sion, his church provided cots on which 11,450 men 
found night lodgings, and furnished them breakfast 
each morning. During the same winter 42,141 men 
attended the nightly gospel services. Dr. Hubbell’s 
articles in Missions featuring the church and its 
unique ministry attracted wide attention. (See 
November, 1933, page 536, and January, 1934, page 
26.) Previous pastorates included Montclair, N. J., 
Springfield, Mass., and the Judson Memorial Church 
in New York. Dr. Hubbell had made an endur- 
ing contribution to the social mission of Christianity. 
Thousands of homeless and unemployed men on the 
Bowery, as long as they live, will have reason to re- 
member the ministry of a kindly man of God who 
gave practical application to the familiar passage, 
“I was hungry and ye gave me to eat; I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye took 
me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick and 
ye visited me; I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 





THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 13 


EXports AND IMPORTS 


XPORTS of beer from Japan are exceed- 
ing all previous records, according to 
figures published in The Trans-Pacific. 
Following the legalization of the sale of 
beer in the United States, heavy shipments of 
Japanese beer left Japan for Hawaii and the 
Pacific Coast. There was also greater con- 
sumption of beer in Japan last year. As a 
result, beer production in Japan increased in 
1933 by 30% over that of 1932. 
What a strange world! 
America sends Christian missionaries to 
Japan and imports alcoholic liquor from Japan. 
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* PERSONALITIES - 


The retirement of five veteran foreign missionaries 
after more than forty years of distinguished service 





William A. Stanton ' George E. Whitman 
Harry J. Openshaw 

FEW MISSIONARIES OF ANY DENOMINATION IN 
West China are so well known as Harry J. Openshaw. 
No one is more beloved. He has endeared himself 
to missionaries, foreign business men, and Chinese 
alike. His command of the Chinese language is ex- 
traordinary. His buoyancy of spirit under all con- 
ditions has been of the greatest value. During his 
40 years of service near the borders of Tibet, he has 
witnessed great changes occurring all over China. 
Through crisis after crisis he remained at his post, 
surviving the Boxer Rebellion in 1900, the Revolu- 
tion of 1911, the civil wars of recent years and many 
other upheavals. In 1927 when the anti-foreign 
and anti-Christian movements were so evident all 
over China, his presence every day on the streets of 
Chengtu, a city of 500,000 people 1,700 miles in the 
interior of China, was in itself a helpful and stabiliz- 
ing influence. It was a time when “Down with the 
foreigners” was the common slogan. Yet he entered 
into the happiest relationships with Chinese of every 
rank, military generals, magistrates, merchants and 
coolies. Dr. Openshaw’s chief interest has been in 
direct evangelism. 


George H. Brock 

THE RETIREMENT OF GEORGE H. Brock CONCLUDES 
41 years of devoted service to the underprivileged 
people of India. During this long period Dr. and 
Mrs. Brock won the friendship and respect not only 
of the outcaste people, but also of all classes of Mo- 
hammedans and Hindus, including Brahmins and 
leaders in Indian political life. At their station in 
Kanigiri a church membership of 8,000 has been 
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George H. Brock 


Harry J. Openshaw 


built up, and 167 village schools have been estab- 
lished. Through the ministry of these churches and 
schools and especially through the influence of the 
personality of the missionary, the entire district has 
been lifted to new ideals and a wider outlook. The 
Christians have been led to larger responsibility. 
In the councils of the India mission Dr. Brock has 
held a high place. In America on his various fur- 
loughs he has made a notable contribution to a larger 
understanding of India. The enthusiasm and force- 
fulness with which he has presented his messages, al- 
ways made a profound impression. His remarkable 
address at the Chicago Convention in 1927 (see Mis- 
sions, July 1927, page 402) will long be remembered. 


George E. Whitman 

No oTuHer BAPTIST MISSION FIELD IN CHINA IN 
recent years has been so frequently exposed to vio- 
ient political and communistic disorders and to ban- 
ditry as the Hakka section of Kwantung Province in 
South China. Here is Sun Wu whose destruction 
was so vividly portrayed recently by Mr. E. 5S. 
Burket in Missions (see May pages 276-279 and 
June pages 336-338.) Here also is the town of Kay- 
ing, now called Meihsien, which has been menaced 
again and again. Its missionaries have frequently 
been in grave peril. Here George E. Whitman has 
remained in service most of the time in spite of the 
banditry and anti-foreign uprisings. He began serv- 
ice in China in 1892 and throughout his long career 
he has been a courageous missionary, quietly labor- 
ing in isolated interior stations where the loneliness 
at times must have been oppressive. On account of 
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his age he might have retired five years ago when the 
storms in China were at their height; but being a 
stalwart, rugged disciple of Christ, he chose to re- 
main at his post. For 42 years he has given his life 
unselfishly to China. 


William A. Stanton 

Witu1Am A. STANTON, FOUNDER OF THE COLES 
Memoria Scuooz at Kurnool, India, also began his 
missionary service in 1892. For 42 years he and 
Mrs. Stanton built their lives into Kurnool and the 
surrounding district with its population of more than 
500,000. Long ago Dr. Stanton first interested the 
late J. Ackerman Coles, M.D., in providing school 
buildings for this district. Under the missionary’s 
direction there were built the Coles Memorial High 
School, the Girls’ School, and the Coles Industrial 
School. These institutions remain as a lasting me- 
morial to Dr. Stanton and Dr. Coles. More than 100 
village schools have been established. These with 
the village churches have been a powerful uplifting 
influence upon the community life. In his final an- 
nual report (for 1933) Dr. Stanton says: “The little 
band of unlettered and untrained men who first 
greeted us when we came to Kurnool 40 years ago 
has grown to a splendid force of 150 workers, trained 
and educated in our own mission schools. These 
men and women are now carrying the responsibilities 
of this great field, ministering to multitudes, carrying 
the gospel to all the villages.” Thus a veteran mis- 
sionary leaves behind him in India enduring monu- 
ments, some in stone, others in consecrated human 
personalities. 


Annie L. Buzzell 

THE FIFTH MISSIONARY TO RETIRE AFTER FORTY 
YEARS of service is Miss Annie S. Buzzell of Japan. 
The unique celebration and tribute which Japanese 
Baptists arranged in her honor is reported on page 
434. She first sailed for Japan in 1892. 





Marcus C. Mason and his son Walter C. Mason 
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Ninety Years Old! 

THE HONORED DISTINCTION OF BEING THE OLDEST 
living Baptist missionary, although not in active 
service, belongs to Rev. Marcus C. Mason, who on 
June 6th celebrated his 90th birthday. After 50 
years in Assam, he retired in 1925 at the age of 81. 
The introduction of Dr. Mason to the Washington 
Convention, not in 1933 but in 1926, shortly after he 
had returned home, will long be remembered. He 
had with him two medals, the Kaiser-i-Hind gold 
medal from the King of England and the medal 
given by his beloved Garo Christians in Assam for 
his long ministry among them. Read again the 
story of that episode in Missrtons, July, 1926, page 
416. The accompanying photograph shows the 
veteran, still hale and hearty, standing beside his 
son, Rev. Walter C. Mason, who served 14 years in 
Assam and is now pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Albany, N. Y. Missionary blood flows in the 
veins of the Mason family. A daughter, Eleanor, is 
on the faculty of the Madras Christian College for 
Women in India. She was awarded the Ph.D. de- 
gree at Harvard University in June with great credit. 
Another daughter, Olive, back in 1914 married Rev. 
Archibald G. Adams, son of a famous missionary 
father in China. ‘Together they served for 11 years 
in remote West China. Mr. Adams is now pastor of 
the Lafayette Ave. Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Dr. Lena A. Benjamin and staff of 
the Women’s Hospital in Nellore 


She Is Number Twenty-four! 


Tue 247TH Missionary SENT TO British INDIA BY 
Northern Baptists to be awarded the coveted 
Kaisar-i-Hind medal from the King of England is Dr. 
Lena A. Benjamin of Nellore, South India. Her long 
and faithful ministry of 30 years as a medical mis- 
sionary is thus fittingly recognized. The medal is 
awarded for “distinguished public service” in India, 
and Dr. Benjamin’s work justifies that appraisal 
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Romance and a Wedding 
Follow Tent Evangelism 
in China 

The first foreign wedding to be 
held in the new Chinese church 
building in Swatow, and the first 
wedding in the South China Mis- 
sion in nearly 20 years, occurred 
when Rev. Bruno H. Luebeck and 
Miss Katherine E. Bohn were mar- 
ried. It was a red-letter occasion 
for the whole community, both 
Chinese and foreign. 

Mr. Luebeck, whose father, 
Rev. John Luebeck of Manitoba, 
had held important pastorates in 
Berlin, Warsaw and Lodz, came to 
the South China Mission in 1932. 
Although his early years were 
spent in Germany, Poland and 
Russia, he had seven years in 
America studying in Rochester 
and Chicago, resigning a pastorate 


Center: Rev. Bruno H. 

Luebeck and his bride, 

Katherine E. Bobn, 
both of South China 


Below: the bridal 
party in the church 





in the latter city to take service on 
the foreign field. With the coop- 
eration of Rev. E. H. Giedt, he 
launched the first program of Tent 
Evangelism in the South China 





























field. (See Missions, February 
1934, page 91.) In this service he 
met Miss Bohn, who although on 
the staff of the Josephine M. 
Bixby Memorial Hospital at Kit- 
yang, for over a year has shared in 
the Tent campaign. 

Under the direction of Miss Dor- 
othy Campbell the church was 
beautifully decorated with daisies, 
greens and roses. Miss Edna 
Smith was maid-of-honor, and 
Rev. Kenneth G. Hobart was best 
man. Miss Campbell and Miss 
Evelyn Stephens were _brides- 
maids; the wedding march was 
played by Miss Elsie Kittlitz, and 
a solo was sung by Miss Beatrice 
Ericson. Miss Eleanor Hobart 
was flower-girl. Rev. E. H. Giedt 
of Kityang gave the bride away 
and the ceremony was performed 
by Rev. George H. Waters. The 
Chinese language was used in two 
parts of the service. Prayer was 
offered by Pastor Tang Pou-hun 
of Kityang. A delightful recep- 
tion for foreign and Chinese guests 
was held at the home of Rev. and 
Mrs. R. T. Capen. 
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When it Rains in Burma 


A thrilling experience on a raft through 
the rapids of a raging mountain torrent 


By C. L. KLEIN 


OME elders had come from a 
, village in the mountains, 
about 16 miles to the east of 
Shwegyin. They wanted me to 
go there and perform a wedding 
ceremony and hold a church serv- 
ice. What a trip it was! To get 
there I had to climb over three 
mountains and wade four moun- 
tain streams. It was the monsoon 
season and the forest trees and 
bamboos dripped heavily with 
rain. The mountain paths were 
covered with moss and were very 
slippery. The last mountain was 
crossed in a driving rain. 

When it was time for me to re- 
turn to Shwegyin, the men who 
had carried my pack were hesitant 
about going back on foot. It 
was raining heavily in the higher 
mountains to the east and there 
was fear lest we be caught in some 
of the mountain torrents. So the 
villagers made a stout bamboo 
raft. The luggage was lashed to 
the raft, as were bundles of bam- 
boo shoots, plantains and vege- 
tables that the parents were 
sending to their children in the 
mission school. With two experi- 
enced Karen men piloting the raft 
we set out. A man stood at the 
end of the raft with a long bamboo 
oar, much like a sculling oar, and 
off we started. 

At our point of departure the 
river was about 300 feet wide and 
about two feet deep. About six 
miles down stream we came to a 
gorge through which the river 
rushed with a mighty roar. There 
were big boulders that helped form 
the rapids. Jutting out from the 
right side was a massive shoulder 
of granite. It looked as though 


the only channel was straight 
through and about 25 feet wide. 
In a distance of about 75 feet from 
the entrance of the channel the 
water dropped about 20 feet. We 
could see the great crested waves. 

The raftsmen steered the raft to 
the center and we entered a great 
whirlpool. We rode the whirlpool 
and out into the channel. Down 
the slope our raft plunged and 
dove into the side of the current. 
The front corner of the raft was 
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borne down at an awful tilt. We 
were up to our shoulders in water 
and all the bamboo shoots on the 
raft were afloat. Then the current 
grabbed our raft, turned it and 
threw it on top of the second 
wave. We lost all the bamboo 
shoots and the vegetables for the 
school children and we got a wet- 
ting, but we got home in three 
hours, just ahead of the big floods. 
It rained steadily for days. The 
Schwegyin River, now a raging 
torrent, was out of its banks and 
great masses of débris, logs, trees 
and bamboos went swirling by. 
For days the men who steered the 
raft were marooned in town until 
the flood subsided and they were 
able to get back. 


A Century of Progress Among Iowa Baptists 


In 1883 Dr. D. D. Proper fur- 
nished the following interesting 
figures: “The denomination in- 
creased from 1,882 in 1852 to 
23,528 in 1882. The population 
increased from 230,888 then to 
1,624,463 in 1880. In 1852 Bap- 
tists were in the ratio of 1 to 123 
of the population; in 1880, 1 to 65.” 





Frank Anderson, D. D., Secretary 
of the Iowa Baptist Convention 


The Baptist Year Book for 
1932-33 records 49,493 Baptists in 
Iowa. Population of Iowa in 
1930: 2,470,939. Baptists in Iowa 
now number approximately 1 to 
every 50 of the population. 

The increase in the number of 
missionaries in Iowa who labored 
as the appointees of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society 
from three in 1840 to sixty-seven 
in 1883, and then their gradual 
decrease until the present time 
when there are no missionaries of 
the Society at work in Iowa, indi- 
cate the growing strength of Bap- 
tists in that state. 


Years and Missionaries 
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Since 1870, a total of 191 
churches in Iowa have received as- 
sistance from the Home Mission 
Society. 
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A Closed Bank Re-Opens as a Church 


The depression closed a Chicago bank. Mexican Bap- 
tists now use it for church services and entertain the annual 
Spanish-speaking Baptist Convention 


ID you know that a Mexican 
Baptist Church in Chicago 
meets in a building formerly oc- 
cupied by a bank? The depres- 
sion closed the bank. Where the 
riches of earth were once hoarded 
and closely guarded, the riches of 
heaven are now passed out freely 
to the spiritually needy. 

In this church the 8th Annual 
Spanish-speaking Baptist Conven- 
tion of the North was held April 
18-22. The church rented addi- 
tional space in the building for 
convention purposes and furnished 
two meals a day to the 171 regis- 
tered delegates and visitors. 

The program was_ planned 
around the theme “The Trium- 
phant Church.” The sessions were 


wisely guided by the able presi- 
dent, Rev. C. De Lara of Joliet. 

Reports were most encouraging, 
with many baptisms, increased at- 
tendance both in church and Sun- 
day school, and new activities for 
Women’s Societies and the Young 
People. Two new Mexican Bap- 
tist churches were recognized at 
Pontiac and Flint, making a total 
of 22 churches and missions scat- 
tered from Wichita, Kan., to New 
York City. 

Colporter Rev. J. Hernandez of 
Kansas reported visiting East St. 
Louis en route to Chicago, where 
he preached to Spanish-speaking 
congregations for a week with 35 
professions of faith. He presented 
an urgent appeal from them for a 
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permanent pastor or missionary, 
This is but a sample of the open 
doors and _ rich opportunities 
awaiting the preaching of the gos- 
pel in this field. 

Among those whose presence en- 
riched the gathering were Secre- 
tary C. S. Detweiler of the Home 
Mission Society, Rev. A. M. Mce- 
Donald of the Chicago Baptist 
Union, Rev. A. E. Peterson of the 
Illinois State Convention, and pas- 
tors King of Milwaukee, Santiago 
of Wichita, Martinez and Apra of 
Kansas City, Alvarado of three 
churches in Chicago, Ruiz of Indi- 
ana Harbor, Tolosa of Saginaw, 
and Olivares of Tulsa. 

The Convention sent $50 for 
evangelization of Indians in Mex- 
ico, $25 to the Los Angeles Semi- 
nary, $25 to the Home Mission 
Society, and $10 for the Spanish 
paper, pledged $450 for the new 
year and voted to meet next year 
in Detroit. 





Can you read Spanish? The caption says that this is the eighth reunion of the Spanish-American Baptist Conven- 
tion in the Second Mexican Baptist Church in Chicago 
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DOUBLE QUARTETTE OF NIECES 


President and Mrs. J. J. Starks of 
Benedict College, Columbia, S. C., 
are educating eight of their nieces 
in this school. They make their 
home with the President’s family. 


Could You Pass 


Such an Examination? 


Joining a church in Belgian 
Congo is far more difficult than 
joining a church in America. Rev. 
T. E. Bubeck of Moanza describes 
the procedure in examining candi- 
dates for baptism: 


Would it interest you to know 
some of the questions which are 
asked by the deacons of those who 
come requesting baptism? They 
generally begin by asking why the 
candidate wishes to be baptized 
and why he wishes to join the 
church, and then continue. Who 
may be baptized? When and un- 
der what conditions did you ac- 
cept Christ? Whom have you 
taught and helped otherwise to 
know the Way of Life? How 
would you instruct one who asked 
how he might become a Christian? 
Do the people in your village know 
that you are a Christian? How? 
Do you still have any fetishes? 
Do you dance or do you still drink 
native wine? Who came to Christ 
by night and what conversation 
took place? What is the New 
Birth? How much do you give 
toward the support of the church? 
etc. All candidates must answer 
to the satisfaction of the commit- 
tee of deacons and our native pas- 
tor. The teacher of the candidate 


is then questioned, and quite often 
the husband or wife. 


If all is satisfactory the candi- 
date is accepted. It suggests the 
question, How many people would 
be in our American churches to- 
day if similar examinations were 
required? 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 386) 


therefore ask, Have you the war heart? 
The disarmament program will prove 
fruitless, for men will fight. They 
did long before there was a single piece 
of modernarmament. War and hatred 
are born and nourished in the heart. 
Therefore the gospel must change the 
desires of nations. There is no sub- 
stitute for “‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” —Rev. J. J. Kelley, Wood- 
side, N. Y. 


Let me take this opportunity of 
letting you know how much I appreci- 
ate Missions. It is a superb ma- 
gazine, informing, stimulating and 
interesting.—Rev. Daniel H. Clare, 
Adams, Mass. 


Both my husband and myself wish 
to tell you how much we appreciate 
Missions. It is surely better every 
month. We don’t know how we would 
get along without it. We read it from 
cover to cover, and get news we'd never 
get otherwise. It is a part of me. 
Yours for the best success this year. — 


Mrs. Alvin S. Kelley, Omaha, Neb. 


Speaking for myself and many 
others in our Missionary Society, I 
want to say a hearty “Thank you” for 
the new type of printing and the gen- 
erous amount of illustrations that 
make up each issue of Misstons. It has 
increased reading and interest 50%. 


—Mrs. R. G. Filkins, Cohoes, N. Y. 


So many times I have wanted to 
write and tell you what a fine maga- 
zine Missions is. It is a real work of 
editorial art —Marie A. Dowling, East 
China. This tribute came from Miss 
Dowling shortly before her death on 
May 2 at Newton Center, Mass. 
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San Diego Mexican Baptists 
Dedicate New Church Building 


Mexican Baptists in San Diego 
are rejoicing over the completion 
of a new house of worship. For 
years the faithful members have 
been meeting in small shacks or in 
an old condemned school house. 
At last their prayers for an ade- 
quate church building are an- 
swered. The State Convention 
and the San Diego City Mission 
Society united in erecting an at- 
tractive church of Spanish type 
architecture. The church is situ- 
ated in the midst of the Mexican 
colony. 

At the recent dedication service 
more than $600 was raised to com- 
plete payment. It is an edifice 
of beauty and simplicity, and 
provides plenty of room for the 
growing Sunday school. In the 
evening the first Spanish service 
was conducted by Pastor Benjamin 
Urguidi, assisted by a number of 
Mexican Baptist pastors, and was 
also largely attended. With this 
splendid equipment, pastor and 
people go forward more confidently 
than ever to the evangelization 
of Mexicans in San Diego. 





Rev. Benjamin Urguida Pastor of 
the Mexican Baptist Church in San 
Diego, California 
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Still Going Down! 


RECOVERY FROM THE WORLD DEPRESSION BEGAN TWO YEARS AGO, YET 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY CONTRIBUTIONS LAST YEAR RECORDED ANOTHER 
DECLINE, AMOUNTING TO $459,000. How ouR MISSIONARY AGENCIES 
ADJUSTED THEIR SERVICES TO THIS DIMINISHING SUPPORT IS TOLD 
IN SYNOPSES OF REPORTS PRESENTED AT THE ROCHESTER CONVENTION 


Incredible—But True! 


Chinese Christians enter Mongolia— 
Burma Baptists sit at the London Round 
Table—a Philippine language is saved 
—deep wells battle Bengal cholera— 
Christ works in a Chinese tent—an Ore- 
gon wheat farmer changes India——Red 
warfare fails to extinguish Christian fire 
—the Japan convention comes of age— 
an African medical profession is begun 
— head-hunters turn to soul hunting 


By P. H. J. LErrico 


OU cannot keep down either a good man or a 

good cause. Christ’s man walks calmly through 
political turmoil, national unrest, economic want, 
war and rumors of war. Vivid flashes of color il- 
luminate a year of unremitting service abroad. The 
results affect the world, the community and the in- 
dividual. 


Tue Mission CHANGES THE WoRLD 


Mark the manner in which the year’s work has 
woven its threads into the national and interna- 
tional fabric: 

Brayton C. Case, Director of the Agricultural 
School at Pyinmana, Burma, was the 23rd mission- 
ary to receive the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for out- 
standing service in scientific agricultural training. 

Protestant missions in Belgian Congo presented 
to the Belgian Government a firm but respectful 
protest and petition asking equality of treatment as 
guaranteed by Treaty. A little later they joined 
the people of Belgium in sincere mourning for the 
untimely death of great and good King Albert, and 
in loyal welcome to new King Leopold. 

Shanghai University lent President H. C. E. Liu 
to the evangelical churches of America for the winter 


season. His vivid pictures of the Christian move- 
ment and the new China knit fresh ties of interna- 
tional fellowship. Dr. U Hla Bu of Judson College, 
Rangoon, completed four years of foreign contacts 
which had taken him to Calcutta, London and 
Peking by a visit to this country. Such experiences 
are the helpful backthrust of the Christian outreach. 
In December a delegation from Burma met with 
members of the British Parliament to formulate a 
new constitution for Burma. The delegates in- 
cluded Dr. Ma Saw Sa, a graduate of Judson College 
and the first woman physician in Burma, and S’ra 
Shwe Ba, leader of evangelistic work among Karens 
and a member of the Burma Legislative Council. 


Tue Mission CHANGES THE COMMUNITY 


In these days of international strain it is a wel- 
come experience to read such words as the following 
from the pen of a great Japanese statesman, Ex- 
Prime Minister Count K. Kiyoura: 

During the past quarter of a century the Tokyo (Bap- 
tist) Tabernacle has unflinchingly held its sector of the 
social service line. Your institution, reenforcing as it 
does all phases of its work with a vital religious faith, is 
fitting its program into the social changes of our day and 
is making a tremendous contribution toward better social 
conditions and a neighborliness based on love. 


Red warfare has raged about the walls of some of 
our compounds, but there is a growing weariness of 
Communism throughout China. New bus lines 
make it possible to mobilize soldiers promptly and 
the smaller robber bands keep to the hills. In the 
midst of the demolished buildings of Sun Wu (see 
Missions, June, 1934, page 336) a local committee 
bravely undertakes to rebuild the work. 

Crystal water from deep levels is the answer to 
cholera menace in Bengal-Orissa, India. Our Tech- 
nical School at Balasore was ready to answer the 
call of public health officers for a “Good Water Cam- 
paign.” Thousands of the poorer people are grate- 
fully using the wells which the school has drilled. 

Dr. A. E. Bigelow, through his new Visayan dic- 
tionary containing over 14,000 words, is preserving 
the purity of this language which is in danger of 
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being forgotten by the Philippine people, to whom 
it belongs. In a recent “talkie” widely shown in 
America, a sample of the Visayan language was 
given. The words, Masakit ang akon bata, sud- 
denly broke from the screen. 

The modern world has no place for the ancient 
African witch doctor. At Sona Bata in Belgian 
Congo, Drs. King and Tuttle have completed the 
first year’s instruction of a class of African young 
men who are preparing to displace the village magic- 
vendor by modern medical methods and the mes- 
sage of the gospel. 

During the World War an Oregon wheat farmer, 
Mr. L. C. Preston, was impressed with the need of 
Hyderabad, in South India. Submarines sank his 
correspondence, other difficulties intervened and it 
was not until last December in the depths of the 
world depression that Preston Institute was built 
and dedicated. Mr. Preston has passed on, but he 
is changing India by giving village leaders a know]l- 
edge of community betterment, agriculture, poultry 
raising, carpentry, masonry and Bible training. 


Tue Mission CHANGES THE INDIVIDUAL 


International, national and community changes 
such as have been described come about as individ- 
ual men and women are transformed by the miracle 
of God’s saving grace. 

In Assam where the skull tree was the village 
center, head-hunters have become soul-hunters. 
There are 5,000 Sema Naga hill Christians. They 
are desperately poor, having no salt for their food, 
and insufficient blankets, but they support one full- 
time evangelist, help to pay another, and carry the 
major part of the support of their village schools. 

Northern Baptists flatter themselves that they 
know how to set up a Christian convention. But 
Rev. Wheeler Boggess reports an Andhra Christian 
Convention in Beswada, South India, that brought 
together 15,000 people from all evangelical Telugu- 
speaking churches. The non-Christian onlookers 


- were given a profound lesson in the power and fel- 


lowship of the Christian movement. 

Chinese Baptists have commissioned their first 
missionary. Ren Ta-ling, a graduate of Shanghai 
University, has been sent to Mongolia through the 
Chinese Home Mission Society, and will be sup- 
ported by the gifts of the faculty and students. 

Mr. Lim Tsu Hong, a Chinese layman, gave to 
the churches of Kityang, South China, a spacious 
tent 40 x 60 feet. Ten evangelistic campaigns have 
been held and the tent filled to capacity each eve- 
ning. Many heard the gospel for the first time. At 
each place 20 to 40 enquirers met for further study. 
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The following paragraph from the Foreign 
Board’s annual report shows rapid progress in trans- 
ferring responsibility: 

It has long been the purpose of the Board to develop an 
active missionary interest among the churches abroad, and 
more recently the transfer of responsibility for this task 
has been going on at an accelerated pace. In some places 
land and buildings are being turned over to the Christians, 
who plan to carry the work. On other fields the program 
formerly directed from a central station is now carried 
under local leadership from several strategic locations. 


The most advanced instance is found in Japan. 
During the past year the East Japan Baptist Con- 
vention has accepted full responsibility for the over- 
sight of the church and evangelistic work. The 
Mission as an organized body has disappeared, and 
missionaries are happy to be “absorbed” into the 
Japanese Convention. 


Ask YourRSELF THESE QUESTIONS 


May we ask the reader of the foregoing brief sum- 
mary of developments abroad, to re-read and then 
ask himself the following questions: 

Do our missionaries show ingenuity and initiative 
in meeting new problems? 

Are leaders of conspicuous ability emerging? 

Are missions serving community social needs? 

Are the younger churches growing up? 

Do missions have a wholesome reaction on na- 
tional and international affairs? 





The reader may have observed that most of the developments 
which Dr. Lerrigo has so tersely summarized were reported in the 
magazine during the past year, either as news stories or as feature 
articles —Eb. 


In Spite of Retrenchment 


In spite of wars, bandits, reductions in 
staff and income, typhoons, and no new 
missionaries whatever, the Woman’s 
Board reports progress in the midst of 
retrenchment 


By Mrs. Natuan R. Woop 


HE story of the year is the old story of cuts and 

reductions. Foreign exchange, heretofore in 
our favor, is now against us. Our dollar has been 
devaluated nearly 40 per cent. Yet we have some- 
how managed to make our budget cover the bare 
essentials, partly by added cuts in salaries, both of 
our missionaries and of our staff at home, partly by 
the voluntary lifting of new burdens by the fewer 
(Continued on page 418) 








The Harper Memorial Hospital\N 
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Located in a region where patients come from towns age 
five, ten, and even fifteen days’ journey in Burma and al 
from across the border in China. For this great popu- 

lation it is the only surgical hospital available 
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The plant required a 
year and a half to build 
and was made possible 
largely through a gift of 
$20,000 from the Wood- 
ward Avenue Baptist 
Church of Detroit, as a 
memorial to Dr. Robert 
Harper, for many years 
a member of the church 
and for 28 years a medi- 
cal missionary in Burma 





The pictures show the completed hospital; nurses 

gathering stones for its construction; Dr. and Mrs. 

Gordon Seagrave, their children and Dr. Rachel 
Seagrave; operating room; men’s ward; and nurses 























When the hospital was 
dedicated in 1931 guests 
of honor were the Shan 
Princes. Staunch Bud- 
dhists, they nevertheless 
praised the work of 
American Baptists 
through the hospital. It 
was the first time they 
had said anything favor- 
able about the Baptist 
mission in public 
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Still Going Down 
(Continued from page 415) 


hands which remain. Our active missionary force 
is reduced to 181, the smallest number in 20 years. 
Perhaps our greatest relief comes from overseas 
where women leaders so wonderfully give added 
service and support in places where we can no longer 
help. Some paid workers have volunteered to take 
50 per cent. reductions, and some have insisted on 
working without pay. 

All phases of our work at home have gone on. 
The White Cross, representing the work of 40,000 
women in our churches, and the promotional work 
through deputation speakers and new literature, 
have been used of God. 

News from the fields record several new ventures. 

In Africa the native women have signalized the 
year by holding the first conference on their own 
work ever held in Congo. At our fine re-located 
station at Sona Bata we have shared in the estab- 
lishment of a new medical center. Baby clinics 
and other preventive medical work are being 
stressed in all Congo stations. 

In South India our women are not only helping 
in evangelism and revival, but are active in rural 
reconstruction, establishing Christian centers in 
the villages, themselves teaching and preaching, 
and organizing public health work. Indian women 
carry all our 1,200 village schools in South India, 
and are now beginning to staff the higher schools as 
well. In Bengal-Orissa the more secluded life of 
the women holds them back, but they are most 
eager for education. There are only six mission- 
aries here in a field of four million people. 

In Assam we have this year maintained in tem- 
porary quarters a Christian hostel which has cared 
for twelve out of twenty-seven girls who attend the 
government college. Our hospital at Gauhati, still 
the only one for women and children in Assam, re- 
ports greatly enlarged service in every line. 

Burma comes to the rescue, as always, with 
added provision for missionaries’ salaries and with 
Burmese women taking the headship of our schools. 
A new experiment is an entirely self-supporting 
village center, which stresses evangelism, as do the 
students’ gospel teams. The dedication of the 
beautiful new chapel at Judson College means much 
to women, as 30 per cent. of the students are girls. 

From all three China fields comes the same story 
of wars and rumors of wars. Yet there has never 


been so great a response to Christian evangelism as 
in this war decade. 
and Christianity struggle for control. 


In South China, Communism 
Yet amid 
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dangers from communists and robbers, a quieter 
and more responsive year is reported. At Swatow 
the Woman’s Bible School, the oldest of its kind in 
the world, observed its 60th anniversary. In East 
China we are short-handed in hospitals and schools 
alike, but here especially the splendid Chinese 
woman leadership is filling the gaps. West China 
reports advance in spite of earthquakes, armies and 
bandits and the peculiar danger which these latter 
bring to girls’ schools. 

In the Philippines the evangelistic efforts of hos- 
pitals, hostels and rural visitation alike bear much 
fruit. Looking to a better organized future for our 
Philippine work, we are cooperating with a newly- 
formed Council of Mission Boards working in those 
islands. Our Board has joined with the others in 
approving the independence of the Philippines. 

Japan seems to have suffered most from our re- 
ductions, just when she is in especial need. Where 
recently we had 23 missionaries we have had only 
11 in Japan. We have had to withdraw support 
from kindergartens. Other aspects of our work 
have likewise suffered. Our great girls’ schools are 
all making plans for complete self-support. 

Thus in spite of cyclones, typhoons, wars, bandits, 
reductions in income and in staff, and no new mis- 
sionaries, the work goes on with more enthusiasm 
and often greater results. The Master, whose 
teaching is full of this paradox, has taught us how 
to wrest victory out of what seems defeat. 


New Plans for New Needs 


The Publication Society loses two more 
. oO fy 
of its staff, through death reports u 
usual opportunities in Christian educa- 
tion—and meets increased demands with 
new methods 


By OwEN C. Brown 


EVER before have there been such opportuni- 

ties in Christian education. Every church 
has a company of volunteer teachers and leaders. 
In small fields some of them are doing the entire 
work of the church, since they cannot support a 
pastor. In this department our 47 field workers 
are constantly sought by these local leaders for 
conventions, conferences, and training schools. 
Every one of these 47 leaders is working overtime 
because of demands and lack of funds to employ 
more workers. Last summer they conducted 39 
training schools from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
with an enrolment of 8,263 and 494 teachers. 
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Through the year a total of 40,000 local church 
leaders were enrolled in training classes. This 
work should be enlarged to promote better Chris- 
tian teaching in our churches and our homes. 

A most fruitful work during the year has been the 
Christian Education Caravan. Three people from 
headquarters, a State director, and a branch man- 
ager take samples of publications and hold a one- 
day conference in each association, seeking to reach 
every pastor, teacher, and officer. Thousands of 
local workers testify to the value of these confer- 
ences which help them to build a unified program 
of Christian teaching and leadership. 

The editorial department is in the process of re- 
writing the Keystone Graded Courses. The work 
is finished through the first 10 years and will be 
continued until the entire 14 years of graded 
courses are completed. It will make a total of 112 
books and 23 picture sets. Our editors volunteer 
part of their time in field work. All center their 
work in the lives of the pupils, seeking to lead them 
to Christ and to help them grow in Christian char- 
acter. Last year there were more than 40,000 bap- 
tisms in the Sunday schools and vacation church 
schools of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Although there are many unchurched people in 
America and our colporters seek to serve them, 
they must now respond to the rapidly increasing 
calls to help save our smaller churches in these days 
of financial stress. Hence colporters are supply- 
ing pulpits regularly and doing pastoral work. For 
example, seven fields in Southwestern South Da- 
kota could raise only a total of $200 a year to sup- 
port their work. In this area a first-class colporter 
with a good auto is pastor in a parish of 10,000 
square miles. 

In Puerto Rico our colporter resigned. The Gen- 
eral Missionary there says they do not need a suc- 
cessor because churches and Sunday schools are 
overcrowded! But they do need and request a 
director of Christian education to guide and train 
their volunteer teachers and leaders. Thus pres- 
ent-day needs must be met by appropriate present- 
day plans. 

During the past year we have lost two remark- 
ably capable and devoted editors. Miss Nathana 
L. Clyde died on February 2, 1934, after ten years 
of suffering which puzzled physicians. (See Mis- 
sions, April, 1934, page 242.) For eleven years 
she was editor of week-day and vacation church 
school courses with the Publication Society, leading 
in the production of twelve graded courses for va- 
cation church schools, the last of which, “Discover- 
ing God in the Beautiful,” she had written just 
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before her death. A devoted, unselfish servant of 
her Lord, she was a spiritual power in the Society. 

Rev. J. Sherman Wallace died on Thursday, May 
24, 1934, while attending the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Rochester. (See Missrtons, June, 
1934, page 366.) For three and one-half years he 
suffered from severe heart attacks and from high 
blood pressure, but with skilful medical counsel and 
care he had been able to carry on his work and very 
few knew of the physical burden he carried. For 
eleven years he was Editor of Young People’s Pub- 
lications. For seven years, beginning in 1917, he 
wrote our uniform lesson helps for “Young People’s 
Class” and “Young People’s Teacher.” Because of 
the splendid work he did in this writing, he was 
called to the headquarters staff. His editorials in 
“Young People” and his volumes of lesson helps 
and general religious writings will stand as a monu- 
ment to his Christian devotion and skill. 


Education with Christian 
Emphasis 


Only slight decline in enrolment—mak- 
ing schools more Christian—extensive 
and intensive field service—steady main- 
tenance of missionary education—a suc- 


cessful but difficult year 
By WiuuiaM A. HI 


HE Board of Education reports a year of inten- 

sive field cultivation through visits to Baptist 
schools and to the centers where university pastors 
are at work. Enrolment in Baptist schools has been 
surprisingly good, the general level being less than 
five per cent. below that of a year ago. The year 
has revealed remarkably good financial judgment 
and wise school administration. The depression 
has been particularly hard on private secondary 
schools. A substantial number have closed among 
other denominations; yet all Baptist schools are still 
in operation. 

In December a conference of headmasters of sec- 
ondary schools was held at Peddie School in New 
Jersey. The conference declared “that this is the 
strategic time for our Baptist denomination to rec- 
ognize the need for increasing education, to awake 
to the importance of our secondary schools as factors 
in meeting this need, and to begin at once to place 
the major emphasis of our Christian Education pro- 
gram upon the development of such schools.” 
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The situation among the Junior Colleges is en- 
couraging. Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire, goes on its successful way without 
slackening pace. A new dormitory was built, the 
third in three years, and in June, 1934, the corner- 
stone was laid for a fourth dormitory. The school 
has appointed a Centenary Committee on its cen- 
tennial in 1937. 

Special problems which the Board of Education 
has had to face include: (1) Adequate financial pro- 
vision for schools and colleges. (2) Over-supply of 
Baptist ministers and graduates from theological 
schools. (3) Possible re-location of some schools, 
or consolidation or amalgamation. (4) Making 
schools and colleges more Christian in a distinctive 
sense through the character and attitude of teaching 
staffs. Faculty conferences on the religious life of 
our schools were held at Colby, Denison, and Kala- 
mazoo. They were both significant and successful. 
Similar conferences are planned for the coming year. 

University pastors report a much more serious 
attitude on the part of students than for many years 
and a much keener interest in religion. During the 
two days following the Rochester Convention the 
university pastors held a conference at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. This conference re- 
vealed a deep and vital interest in this unusual and 
scarcely appreciated ministry. 

The Department of Missionary Education, work- 
ing under the handicap of further budget reductions, 
shows increased results of its year’s work due to the 
fact that the methods have become successfully es- 
tablished to commend themselves to other churches 
without special promotion. A further explanation 
is found in the faithful work of 1,577 members of the 
Department’s voluntary staff who serve entirely 
without compensation. Mission study classes in- 
creased from 7,983 last year to 8,227. There were 
658 schools of missions as against 662 a year ago, a 
decrease of only four. Missionary program meet- 
ings increased from 73,000 to 81,000. In 1932-33 
there were 68,615 individuals who read five mission- 
ary books during the year. Last year there were 
83,354. There has been a phenomenal increase in 
the number of missionary books read. 

The Department cooperated in the interdenomi- 
national Foreign Missions conferences by releasing 
Field Secretary Floyd L. Carr for ten weeks, his 
itinerary taking him into 27 cities and towns. 

The World Wide Guild organized 483 new chap- 
ters. The C.W.C. shows substantial increases. 
Children read upwards of 45,000 missionary books 
and participated in 1,379 mission study classes and 
missionary project activities. Financial results of 
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this missionary education were reported on page 378 
in June Missions. 

The Department has organized 673 chapters of 
Royal Ambassadors, enrolling approximately 15,000 
boys. It is unthinkable that we can go on with a 
great denominational missionary program year after 
year and attempt to hold our Baptist laymen to a 
high degree of loyalty without enlisting them when 
they are boys. Asa result of the Ocean Park boys’ 
camp established eight years ago, there is now a 
chain of 26 boys’ camps in the territory of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. 

The Department begins the new year with hope 
and confidence that it may render increased service 
to the churches through reading groups, study 
classes, schools of missions, missionary institutes, 
and other projects. 


Faithful Ministries 


With financial resources greatly reduced, 
the Home Mission Board is neverthe- 
less able to report a year of faithful min- 
istries and gratifying achievements 


By Cor Hayne 


A THE Rochester Convention it was announced 
that Franklin Keele, the first graduate of 
Bacone College to graduate from a theological semi- 
nary, will become a missionary of the Home Mission 
Society on an Indian field in Oklahoma. (See Mis- 
sions, June 1934, page 358.) He will be ordained 
this fall. Ever since Dr. B. D. Weeks became presi- 
dent of Bacone College 16 years ago, it had been his 
desire to see some of his Indian boys become mis- 
sionaries or ministers. Three other graduates have 
been licensed to preach, and five others are now 
ministerial students. 

The devoted service of missionaries on the six 
principal Indian fields, in Montana, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Oklahoma and New York State, 
has met with encouraging response. There have 
been large ingatherings. Baptisms exceeded 150 
during 1933-34. Some of the Indian churches are 
contributing toward the missionaries’ salaries. 
Personal evangelism is being emphasized as never 
before. Converts include exceptionally strong and 
promising characters. 

Only one Christian Center had to close its doors 
during this most trying year for lack of funds. Cur- 
tailments have been necessary in others, but it 
seems reasonable to expect that all of our centers 
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will continue, provided the economic condition of 
the country shows no further decline. Several cen- 
ters owe their survival during depression to the 
growing interest and financial assistance by the 
communities. The Christian Center is constantly 
winning a larger place in the esteem of its own city. 

During the year the Board aided 21 churches in 12 
states for a total of $44,842.40, eight Christian Cen- 
ters for a total of $11,202.50, and appropriated $2,700 
for mission properties in Mexico, Central America 
and Puerto Rico. 

Gratifying progress is reported from Latin Amer- 
ica. The church in Managua, capital of Nicaragua, 
reports a year of unusual prosperity. Nearly 500 
attend Sunday school. Attendance of 700 is not 
unusual at evening services. Since the earthquake 
of 1930 this church has been worshipping in the high 
school assembly hall. With money raised by the 
church a chapel has been built in a new suburb. In 
Salvador 17 churches and 45 outstations have been 
cared for by 11 pastors and one general missionary, 
with much volunteer service by laymen. 

In Mexico the anti-religious trend of the ruling 
party has made education under Christian auspices 
increasingly difficult. Fortunately there is no gov- 
ernmental restriction upon a healing ministry. Dr. 
F,. L. Meadows and Dr. C. D. Dawson have, there- 
fore, continued their missionary journeys to neg- 
lected mountain villages. A colporter accompanies 
them. Dr. Ota G. Walters has opened a rural health 
center. Two chapels in Mexico, destroyed by hurri- 
canes early in the fall of 1933, have been rebuilt. 

In the West Indies missionary work is carried on 
without the handicaps present under governments 
with anti-religious tendencies. Haiti is especially 
hospitable to Protestant faith. The growth of the 
churches is limited only by the number of trained 
men put into the field. In Cuba, in the face of po- 
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litical disorders, 145 pupils were enrolled at EI 
Cristo, 12 more than the previous year. However, 
this contrasts with 400 in attendance in the days of 
Cuba’s prosperity. 

In Puerto Rico five churches are wholly supported 
by funds raised on the island. The church in Barrio 
Obrero built a beautiful meeting-house of reinforced 
concrete. The Barranquitas Academy has had a 
successful year. Reduced support from the Society 
has been offset by larger income from tuition due to 
increased enrolment. This high school gives special 
attention to agriculture. 

In Negro education in the South, two events bear 
recording. Benedict College has completed a new 
chapel without mortgage indebtedness. The build- 
ing furnishes a convenient meeting place for social 
welfare and educational bodies in South Carolina. 
Virginia Union University has secured $38,095.24 
in pledges in the city of Richmond to add to its en- 
dowment, $16,500.24 from colored sources. 

Thus the Home Mission Society is able to report 
a year of gratifying spiritual achievements. On all 
fields in the United States and Latin America, bap- 
tisms last year totalled 5,619, as follows: 


Missions in the United States, including foreign- 





OTT Ee eer eT er ee err rere 2,709 
Reported by Colporter Missionaries ............ 638 
At Bacone College, Haskell and Sherman Institutes 38 
Reported by General Evangelists ............... 677 
Missions in Latin America .............eeeee0: 1,557 

5,619 


Behind these statistics is a story of faithful min- 
istries in neglected city areas, in lonely, remote 
regions, among American Indians, and in classrooms 
of mission schools for the under-privileged in the 
United States and Latin America. 








A typical village in Haiti. See pages 392-394 
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Students in the Baptist Academy at Barranquitas, Puerto Rico 


A Year of New Experiments 


Feeding hungry children—Chicago Negro 
House Parties—the gospel for Buddhists 
on the Pacific Coast—other fruitful 
features of a year of new experiments 
for the Woman’s Home Mission Society 


By Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp 


EPORTS from the fields are full of encourage- 
ment. Our Christian Centers have been re- 
lief stations for hundreds of poor and distressed, 
sick and. heavy-hearted. Whether deplorably poor 
in equipment or crippled by thinned ranks of work- 
ers, the ministry of the Centers has been carried on 
with high courage and inspiring helpfulness. New 
projects have revealed latent powers. Gardens 
have been planned to provide vegetables for needy 
families. Apartment houses have been supervised 
for the use of those evicted from their homes. Al- 
ways in the name of Christ, hungry children have 
been fed and strong hands of succor extended to 
fathers and mothers. Churches have been born of 
the vitality of the Christian Centers. 

Christian Americanization has had a year of thrill- 
ing experimentation with a new method, an asso- 
ciational approach to its task. Three project areas: 
Saginaw, Michigan; Salem Association, Massachu- 
setts; Detroit, Michigan, are enthusiastic in praise of 
the plan. All of Detroit’s 54 churches cooperated 
recently in a month’s program. (Guest speakers at 
morning and evening church services, prayer-meet- 
ings with special friendliness features, nationality 
teas were stepping-stones to a clearer understanding 
of the Christian Americanization idea, a heartier 
cooperation of pastor and people with the Christian 
Americanization missionary, a better opportunity 


to help bi-lingual churches, and a closer fellowship 
between people of different nationalities and be- 
tween them and the older Americans. 

Among Orientals in America an increasing will- 
ingness to assume leadership responsibility is be- 
coming apparent. Seven years ago, in the Seattle 
Chinese Church, it was difficult to secure regular 
attendance of the women at mothers’ meetings. 
This year they have taken full charge of the pro- 
gram. In the Los Angeles Japanese Church, not 
one Japanese was prepared to teach. Now 17 men- 
bers are leading Bible study groups. Young people 
are now coming to the front as a result of intensive 
training. They are now going into Buddhist com- 
munities with the gospel, conducting five church 
schools outside of Seattle. The Chinese church 
schools are now manned almost entirely by young 
people. 

In the schools there is stirring of spiritual life and 
power. In the Stewart Government School for 
Indian boys and girls in Nevada, 22 young people 
are teaching Bible classes. When several students 
were transferred to Phoenix, the superintendent 
commended them as “the leaders in all the best 
things of the school.” Seventy-five baptisms testify 
to the effectiveness of missionary service. From 
Bacone College young people have chosen to go out 
in the spirit of Christ to teach “in Indian rural com- 
munities where their people have the fewest op- 
portunities and where the need is greatest.” In the 
last six years 50% of Bacone graduates have gone 
on to Senior colleges and have made good. 

The Baptist Missionary Training School at Chi- 
cago has been defined as “not a school, but a Chris- 
tian Center that houses a school.” By means of @ 
pre-school nursery, a kindergarten, clubs and classes, 
it ministers to the Negro families in the community. 
Gospel teams organized by the students conduct 
evangelistic meetings, house parties and “retreats” 
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for the purpose of sharing with others the richness 
of experience of Christ. The Summer School, 
which was an experiment last year, is to be repeated. 
Its fine objective is to train local church leaders for 
more effective Christian service. In the Berkeley 
Divinity School, California, the Women’s Depart- 
ment reports 51 students, of whom 28 are taking the 
full course. An increasing appeal to the states 
among the Rockies is recorded. ‘The students test 
their qualifications for service by supervised field 
work in nearby mission stations. 

Much more could be said. “Never were there 
greater opportunities, more open doors and hearts 
who so need the ministry of our missionaries.” 

Thus in spite of reduced income and painful re- 
trenchment, in spite of diminished missionary forces 
on some fields and complete withdrawal from others, 
“our program has been maintained in its full signifi- 
cance” and definite advance has been made. With 
receipts amounting to only $187,259.91, and ex- 
penditures of $197,872.07, which were only 66% of 
the regular budget of $285,613, the year added 
$10,612.16 to the deficit of the previous year. Un- 
der such embarrassing circumstances the Fund re- 
sulting from the Golden Anniversary provided 
welcome relief, and prevented the necessity of bor- 
rowing from the banks. 


Impregnable Security 


To fulfill outstanding contracts, the funds of the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
are substantial and impregnable, but not suf- 
ficient to take care of its growing waiting list 


By Artruur M. Harris 


HE Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 

closed its fiscal year with brighter skies than at 
the close of the previous year. A summary of im- 
portant facts and conditions at the close of the year 
should be of interest. 

First: Every contract entered into by the Board 
in behalf of the denomination has again been met 
promptly at maturity. 

Second: At the close of the year the Board was 
making grants to 1,390 beneficiaries. ‘There were 
2,513 members in the Retiring Pension Fund. 

Third: The Board closed the year with total 
assets aggregating $20,031,284.18 as compared with 
$19,411,390.17 on April 30, 1933. 
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Fourth: Receipts from churches were disappoint- 
ing. This is true also of all other organizations 
in the cooperating movement. Receipts from 
churches and individuals were $161,367.81 com- 
pared with $194,710.49 for the previous year, a de- 
cline of $33,342.68. 

In presenting its budget to the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Convention the Board each year has 
reported the amount that in its judgment would be 
actually necessary to meet all needs. A total of 
$800,265 was needed for the year ending April 30, 
1934. This large amount was due not only to the 
actual needs for the year, but also to the cumulative 
needs because a large number of applications for 
membership in the Pension Fund had been carried 
over from the two previous years. It has been a 
source of regret to all that we have had to carry so 
many ministers on the waiting list throughout the 
past three years. This policy is necessary because 
we must not jeopardize the outstanding pension 
contracts. 

Fifth: Net income from all real estate mortgages 
(treating real estate owned at its previously mort- 
gaged value) was approximately 3.9 per cent. 

Siath: From the sale of securities during the year 
the Board realized a total net profit of $135,763.12. 
Of this amount $103,238.97 was used to reduce the 
book value of securities. The remaining $32,524.15 
was transferred to the Permanent and Retiring Pen- 
sion Funds. The Board now owns bonds and a few 
stocks with an aggregate par value of $16,263.10. 
On April 30th the market value thereof was less than 
one per cent. below the book value. 

The net amount of profit from bonds and stocks 
sold since the beginning of the New World Move- 
ment up to the close of April 30th last and carried 
as investments in the Permanent and Pension Guar- 
anty Funds amounts to over $250,000. The Board 
could reduce the book value of its securities to the 
market value and still have a substantial amount 
drawing interest for the benefit of our ministers and 
missionaries. 

Thus we again have reason to be thankful that 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board was 
created for the benefit of ministers who have served 
the denomination faithfully over a long period of 
years. It is hoped that the Permanent Funds may 
be so largely increased as to remove the necessity 
for placing any minister upon the Pension Fund 
waiting list. Larger funds will enable us to accept 
him immediately on application. 
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When Plans Are on the Table 


HERE do denominational 

plans come from? Formerly 
Baptists were sometimes heard to 
talk about plans “handed down to 
the churches.” But now one 
doesn’t often hear such remarks. 
Our Northern Baptist programs 
have their origin in the experience 
of churches and in contacts with 
churches, established through as- 
sociational, city and state organ- 
izations. 

For example, a few days after 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
adjourned at Rochester a group of 
Baptist workers met around a big 
table in New York City. On the 
table were spread the Convention 
records, recommendations for con- 
tinuing the “Live It Through” 
movement, and a program of top- 
ics covering every major activity 


of the year. During long hours for 
four successive days, proceeding 
methodically with examining every 
project and plan, these workers 
made painstaking preparation for 
the year ahead. The larger group 
divided into committees each hav- 
ing about five members. In re- 
spect to every important subject, 
like the Every Member Canvass, 
the mid-year meetings, the Janu- 
ary book, etc., a special report was 
laid on the table for the main 
group to discuss. 

Each afternoon during the con- 
ference representatives of the 
seven Baptist national missionary 
societies and boards appeared, to 
give this group the benefit of the 
latest information. 

On the evening of the last day 
the photograph shown on this page 


Around the table beginning at left: Miss Nancy L. Hollis, Harry S. Myers, John C. Killian, Mrs. John C. 
Killian (she was Miss Luella Adams a few days before the picture was taken), H. R. Bowler, F. A. Agar, 
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was taken. The appearance of the 
table is evidence that the photog. 
rapher was introduced with too lit- 
tle notice to give opportunity for 
“dolling up.” Before the camera 
went into action there had been a 
few withdrawals to catch trains, 
The fields in which the members 
of this group are engaged give an 
idea of the broad range of interest 
covered in the conference. Be- 
sides Dr. Bowler and members of 
his office staff there were present 
representatives of every depart- 
ment of field work, of the Publica- 
tion and Home Mission Societies, 
City and State promotional work. 
In addition, when special phases 
of the program were under consid- 
eration, information was sought 
from those especially qualified to 
give it, as when Rev. F. C. Stifler, 
a member of the President’s cabi- 
net during Dr. Abernethy’s term 





R. D. Williamson, Coe Hayne, J. A. Cooper, Bruce E. Jackson, Miss Julia A. Willard, Mrs. W. S. Lincoln, 
L. T. Randolph, W. H. Bowler, Miss Ina E. Burton, Isaac Higginbotham, Miss Elsie P. Kappen, 





F. N. Darling, E. C. Kunkle 
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of office and an active pastor, was 
brought into the conference circle. 
In one way or another the men and 
women who meet in these “Re- 
treats” after each annual Conven- 
tion touch practically every 
Northern Baptist interest, and 
they reflect in their opinions and 
in the plans they make the desires 
and trends observed in_ the 
churches of the denomination. 


A Revival Within the 
Church 


“For Such a Time as This,” the 
Northern Baptist Convention in- 
vites the churches of the denom- 
ination to unite in observing the 
inspiring program of spiritual aims 
and objectives adopted at Roches- 
ter. Both principles and title of 
the “Live It Through” movement 
are reaffirmed. Under the leader- 
ship of President Avery A. Shaw, 
the purpose is to continue and 
amplify the movement which 
took so strong a hold upon the 
churches. 


Definite suggestions come under 
four major topics as follows: 


1. This is a time for raising the 
standard of individual Christian living 
till it meets the requirements of Jesus. 
Our great need is a revival. 

2. This is a time for living the Christ 
life in the sacredness of our home re- 
lationships. Our church’s great ally is 
the Christian home. 

3. This is a time for calling others to 
accept Jesus as the way of life. Our 
great responsibility is to share our 
Christian faith with others. 

4. This is a time for facing the re- 
quirement of Jesus that Christianity 
make itself a world force. Such atime 
lays upon our churches a special obliga- 
tion to recognize themselves as world 
institutions and upon our church mem- 
bers to recognize themselves as world 
citizens. We shall do our utmost to 
secure economic justice for all classes. 
We shall join in the cause of creating 
racial and international good-will. We 
shall rally all our forces to the cause of 
perpetual world peace. 





The churches are asked to ob- 
serve a Day of Prayer together on 
October 3, 1934, in humble contri- 
tion before God and in full confi- 
dence of His redeeming grace. It 
is intended also to utilize the 
Thanksgiving season in a manner 
at once unusual and appropriate 
to the purpose. Still another rec- 
ommendation is that a watch- 
night service be held on Monday, 
December 31st, to take the form 
of a personal dedication to a truer 
Christian life in the year 1935. 

Of special interest to Baptist 
families is a plan for the gathering 
of neighborhood groups in homes 
for what will be called Fireside 
Forums. It is proposed that we 
set aside the week of October 28 to 
November 3 for these Forums, 
which will be for Christian fellow- 
ship and for the enlistment of the 
home as an ally of the church. 


Special Days 

Special days of early autumn 
suggested for observance in carry- 
ing out this program are as follows: 

Day or Prayer, October 3. 

Cuurcu Homecomine Day, Oc- 
tober 7. 

Firesipe Forums, October 28— 
November 8. 


The Day of Prayer 

It will also be observed that Oc- 
tober 3rd, the Day of Prayer, falls 
on Wednesday. It will coincide, 
therefore, with the prayer meeting 
date of many churches. Some of 
the ways in which this day may 
effectively be observed are out- 
lined in the following suggestions: 


Plan to have a continuous public 
prayer service in the church, to occupy 
the greater part of the day. 

Divide the day into periods of one or 
more hours each and suggest topics 
for prayer in each period. 

Arrange for a separate leader or per- 
haps a team of leaders to take charge 
during each of the periods. 

Arrange to have special groups meet 
for prayer. 
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Still other ideas that have been 
advanced include noon-day meet- 
ings of business and professional 
men to be held at downtown cen- 
ters; high school students might 
meet at the close of the afternoon 
session; the hour of the evening 
meal might be utilized as a time 
when clerks and office employees 
could come together. 


Fireside Forums 


The Fireside Forum plan is in- 
tended to bring into the discus- 
sions of friendly neighborhood 
groups the outstanding elements 
that are suggested by “Live It 
Through.” The fact that these 
Forums are to be held in homes 
insures as much variety in details 
of arrangement as if the gather- 
ings were purely social. In their 
main purpose they will follow cer- 
tain definite lines. It may be 
helpful for local church leaders to 
have some of the suggestions that 
came up in the preliminary dis- 
cussion of plans. For example: 


Form a church Forum Committee. 

Divide the local field into districts so 
arranged as to have in each district 
four or more homes. 

Select in each of these districts a 
home as the Fireside Forum home. 

Have each of these sub-divisions or 
districts appoint a hostess who will in 
the ordinary course be the mistress of 
the home in which the Forum is to be 
held. She will have as regards the so- 
cial aspects of the affair, the same re- 
sponsibility and authority with which 
a hostess is always invested. 

A convener should also be appointed 
who should be responsible for the at- 
tendance at the Forum of every family 
in the congregation. 

There should be a leader chosen who 
would be responsible for the general 
management of the meeting. 


There is a certain charm about 
this plan for many fireside gather- 
ings that promises to enlist the ac- 
tive interest of our churches in all 
parts of the country. 
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Russia Today by Suerwoop 
Eppy. Four years have passed 
since Sherwood Eddy wrote his in- 
forming book, The Challenge of 
Russia, based on his visit to Rus- 
sia in 1930. The Editor accom- 
panied him on that visit. Since 
then Russia’s widely heralded 
Five Year Program has been com- 
pleted. Russia has been recog- 
nized by the United States. The 
Soviet government is unshakably 
entrenched. Dr. Eddy has made 
three subsequent tours, a total of 
10 visits to Russia, twice in Czarist 
times and eight times during the 
present régime. His latest book 
forms the sixth in the series of the 
Mertten Lectures in England and 
carries a preface by the Dean of 
Canterbury Cathedral. As _ in- 
timated in its sub-title, What Can 
We Learn. From It?, he contrasts 
conditions in Russia and the 
United States. He thinks many 
features of life in the great commu- 
nist experiment are. worthy of 
emulating here, notably social jus- 
tice, social planning, treatment of 
criminals, care of children, a class- 
less society rising above race 
prejudice, and the high enthusi- 
asm and idealism of youth. On 
the other hand, he is merciless in 
his denunciation of the evils in 
Russia and is more outspoken 
than in previous books. These 
evils are “a paralyzing and inef- 
fective bureaucracy, the essential 
denial of liberty, the danger of vio- 
lence especially in a seemingly in- 
terminable revolution, and finally 
a narrow and exclusive dogmatic 
basis, as illustrated by the dog- 
matic atheism and the anti-reli- 
gious zeal required of every ortho- 
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dox communist.” These evils are 
set forth with convincing detail. 
People who disagree with some of 
Dr. Eddy’s views may have as- 
sumed that he prefers Russia to 
the United States. He makes 
clear that he does not, for he says, 
“T am proud of my own country 
and would not for any inducement 
take up my residence in Soviet 
Russia.” According to Dr. Eddy, 
any social order, to endure, must 
promote intellectual culture, per- 
mit spiritual freedom, maintain 
law and order, encourage scientific 
discovery, and establish social jus- 
tice. Russia is emphasizing the 
last three but has lost much of the 
first and is ruthlessly blotting out 
the second. Therefore, concludes 
the author, Russia in its present 
form cannot possibly provide a 
full and satisfying social order 
which will include the five men- 
tioned essentials. The book is a 
thorough and unprejudiced evalu- 
ation of Russia. (Farrar and 
Rinehart, $2.50.) 


His Last Thursday, by JAMES 
S. Kirtiey, is evidently the out- 
growth of a teaching ministry. It 
is not an account merely of the 
day before the Crucifixion, but an 





A Star in the East 


An Account of American Baptist 
Missions to the Karens of Burma 


by Rev. Edward Norman Harris 


“Have read this book with exceeding interest. 
It strikes me as quite out of the usual order of 
missionary books. It is enlightening and un- 
usually readable, clearly broad-spirited and 
with an intellectual grasp of conditions.’’ — 
Dr. Howard B. Grose 


‘Informative enough for the most thoughtful, 

and interesting enough for the least inclined to 

mission study courses.’’ — Sunday School Times. 
A FIVE POINT READING BOOK 


Price $1, postage paid, from the author, 1014 
Campus Avenve, Redlands, Cal. 
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outline in general of the life of 
Jesus, with special relation to the 
last six days of preparation before 
the culmination in the supreme 
tragedy of Calvary. The work 
develops a special four-fold line of 
preparation which it portrays the 
Master as pursuing in that final 
period of self-sacrifice. The New 
Testament story is followed as the 
events that made a new world 
history are unfolded in the light 
of the author’s exegetical inter- 
pretation. His purpose is to 
bring home and apply to disciples 
today some of the lessons which 
the Master Teacher impressed 
upon the Eleven. The chapters 
would easily adapt themselves to 
a course with an adult class. (The 
Judson Press; $1.) 


African Stories, by Aupert D. 
HE sER, is a collection of folk tales 
of extraordinary character. Gath- 
ered in years of study among the 
Bura tribe of Nigeria, Mr. Helser 
feels that his work will help people 
appreciate something of the wit 
and wisdom of a great tribe whose 
modes of thought and life are re- 
vealed by these singular stories. 
The same genius is in these Afri- 
cans that gave birth to the Uncle 
Remus and other stories familiar 
to the American Negroes. The 
volume proves how intimately the 
missionary has entered into the 
life of the people, working with as 
wellasforthem. (Revell; $1.75.) 


Orientals in American Life, 
by Atpert W. Parmer. The ques- 
tion, “What’s behind the Oriental 
Mask?” might well have been the 
title of this book. The President 
of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
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nary, much of whose life has been 
spent on the Pacific Coast, plus a 
seven years’ pastorate in Honolulu, 
is well qualified to answer. The 
Chinese, the Japanese, the Fili- 
pinos in America are each given a 
chapter with another on Hawaii. 
The closing chapters discuss re- 
spectively “the riddle of the fu- 
ture,” and “how the Church can 
help.” Here is a fine course 
for adult classes, Brotherhoods, 
Women’s or Young People’s 
groups. (Friendship Press; $1.) 


The Person of Christ, by L. W. 
GRENSTED, is a sound discussion 
of one of the profoundly practical 
questions of our Christian faith. 
As Oriel Professor of the Philoso- 
phy of the Christian Religion at 
Oxford University, the author does 
not assume to write in any de- 
tached way, but frankly asserts in 
the first chapter his unreserved 
love for and loyalty to Christ. 
The book is thus more than the 
study of a great theological doc- 
trine; it is the testimony of a pro- 
found thinker to a real personal 
experience. To him the fact of 
Christ becomes a starting-point 
for the understanding of life. For 
his material he goes to the New 
Testament, a body of recorded 
fact; to the corporate life of the 
church, a living historical tradi- 
tion; and to individual Christian 
experience in which facts of his- 
tory and tenets of theology alike 
find their significance. From the 
“facts” that emerge through this 
threefold study the problem is 
fairly set forth, and we are led on 
to the “interpretation of the facts.” 
However, something more than 
doctrinal discussion is necessary to 
a full appreciation of the Person of 
Christ. Theology has its limita- 
tions. So psychology is pressed 
into service, for psychological mo- 
tives were everywhere in those his- 
toric controversies out of which 
the creeds emerged. The book 
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Sails and Anchors 
BY HAROLD C. PHILLIPS 


Doctor Phillips 
knows what the 
modern generation 
is thinking and 
reading, and the 
language it speaks. 
‘‘And in these ser- 
mons, with clear- 
ness and with viv- 
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idness, he holds up 
before men and 
women of this gen- 
eration the mirror, 
not of nature only, 
but of God. There 
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is not a sermon in 
this volume that 

Seediahe tp fails to deal with 
JW. RUSSELL BOWIB living truth in a 
SS living way. He 
does not let his 
meaning be clogged 
by clumsy rhetoric. 
The expression of 
his thought is like 
a flight of arrows, 
clean and swift and 
straight . . . an interpretation of religion that is 
virile, direct, and helpful. 
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Youth and the Homes of Tomorrow 


At the Christian Endeavor Convention held in Milwaukee in 1933, the author of this book was chosen 
to lead the group which discussed the intimate problems of youth centering around mating, marriage and 
family life. He has used this material, together with what he has gathered through study and successful 
experience in leading youth groups, in the preparation of this book. He approaches every question with 
frankness, openmindedness, and in a spirit of sincere reverence and high idealism. Young people who read 
portions of the manuscript were eager to obtain the entire book. Their verdict was: ‘‘This is what we 
want. This man knows what he is talking about.’’ Pastors will find here the guidance they have been seek- 
ing to help them in the conduct of discussion groups. There are excellent suggestions for talks or sermons 
for young people. A list of the chapter-headings will make clear the purpose and scope of the book. 
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Reality in Religion 
BY JOHN MacNEILL 
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gical Facul- 








ty of McMaster 
University, and 
President of the 
Baptist World Al- 
liance, is one of 
the best-known 
men the world over 
among religious 
leaders, and the 
author of several 
outstanding books. 
He is a_ distin- 
guished theologi- 
cal teacher, but he 
is also a very 
great preacher. He 
has such a_ fine 
command of chaste 
and vigorous Eng- 
lish that much of 
the power and 
charm of his 
preaching will be 
found in this vol- 
ume of sermons. 
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closes with a profound plea for the 
unity of the church based on some- 
thing far deeper than any adjust- 
ment of rival sectarian claims and 
for a response of the individual life 
to Christ in complete surrender 
and continuing loyalty. This is 
the “undying challenge” of the In- 
carnation. (Harpers; $3.) 


Go! Champions of Light! by 
Frances JENKINS OLcoTT, is the 
author’s response to the hunger 
for romance, chivalry and adven- 
ture which she finds in the boys 
and girls of these modern days, 
who are natural idealists. For 
them this book of bright and true 
stories has been written, in the 
style that has made the author 
widely known to youth. This 


makes missions real. William 


Carey is portrayed with especial 


interest in Part Two; but it is all 
interesting, and inspiring as well. 
(Revell; illustrated; $1.75.) 


Better Meetings for the Young 
People’s Society, by Harry 
Tuomas Stock (Christian En- 
deavor, 75¢). 


Drama in the Church, by Frep 
EastMAN AND Louris WILSON 
(Samuel French, $1.50). 

Here are two useful handbooks 
for workers with young people. 
Mr. Stock discusses with fulness 
of illustration and detail the way 
to make young people’s meetings 
varied, interesting and worshipful. 
Mr. Eastman gives a practical 
manual of religious drama produc- 
tion that makes the way plain for 
all who wish to employ this effec- 
tive method of religious education. 
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To be Noted 
and Quoted 


NE of the reports sub- 
mitted at the Rochester 
Convention awakened my 
special interest. That is the 
Report of the Board of Missionary Cooperation— 
and its last one, since by Convention action it be- 
comes in December the Council of Promotion. Iam 
glad to believe that the change is chiefly in name, and 
that the many well-conceived plans and policies of 
a decade of progress will be conserved, with the same 
honored and beloved executive secretary, Dr. W. H. 
Bowler, at the helm. This report might be used 
effectively as a sermon, or quoted from largely by 
the pastor. It is a report tinged with evangelism 
and suffused with religion. The facts it presents 
ought to be brought home to the church members. 
Dr. Bowler has a clear and direct style and finds no 
barriers between true Christian living and giving— 
inseparable elements in a stewardship that is real and 
not merely nominal. 

The opening review of the ten years’ eventful life 
of the Board shows by chart how Baptists have 
shared with other denominations in the downward 
trend of missionary giving since 1927. Our de- 
nomination has fared not worse, but better than the 
average. Whatever encouragement that may af- 
ford, the fact remains that “a strengthening of mis- 
sionary motives must be accomplished before the 
plain discrepancy between interest in the salvation 
of the world and interest in what goes on under our 
own windows will disappear.” 

The report shows in detail what the Board has 
done to interest and educate the churches in the 
scriptural principles of stewardship with which the 
missionary motive is bound up. All contacts with 
churches, through missionary deputation and field 
activities service, including the coastwide tours of 
President and Mrs. Abernethy, have had this end in 
view. Field service, for example, has increased over 
300 per cent in the decade. The awakening of de- 
nominational interest is indicated in literature dis- 
tribution. During the last year orders were filled 
for upwards of 200,000 sets of three stewardship 
messages—or more than 600,000 pieces of literature; 
while to this should be added the sale of 187,000 
copies of the January book Contrasts at five cents 
a copy. This charge would have been regarded as 
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“@he Editor Gmeritus says: 


chimerical if proposed five years or more ago, yet it 
marked the hardest financial year. 

I cannot go further into detail, but the paragraphs 
on stabilizing of missionary giving, the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass, promotional areas, and the loss due to 
depression are all equally informing parts which fill 
out a very carefully projected and efficiently directed 
program of cooperative promotion. 

Then there is a sermon of gospel appeal in the clos- 
ing section on the Power of Christian Personality, 
Dr. Bowler has evidently expended his matured 
thought upon this vital matter. These sentences 
give the keynote: 


The only secure basis of religious organization is in the 
Christian life of which it is an expression. There is no 
substitute for the service and the giving that are the result 
of conviction and habit. . . . It is destructive error to 
induce in church members a way of thinking that divides 
their sense of responsibility and detaches the financial 
needs of church and denomination from other religious 
interests. Our whole policy as a board has been cen- 
tered upon the opposite idea: that responsibility for the 
church and the missionary work in which the church par- 
ticipates is implicit in the fact of membership. We have 
dissented, and still dissent, from the view that it is less 
spiritual to talk about money that is to be used for the en- 
largement of Christ’s kingdom than it is to discuss any 
other phase of religion. 


And he concludes with the remark that “the call for 
a unified Baptist fellowship was never more urgent 
than it is today.” 

It is certain that the new Council of Promotion, 
when it begins functioning in December, will enter 
into a decade’s heritage of unwearied, prayerful and 
ever uplooking work of missionary cooperation. 


A Tribute to Edwin Pickett Farnham 
R. EDWIN PICKETT FARNHAM, who died 


June 5, was born on the family farm in Litch- 
field County, Conn. He was educated at Brown 
and Rochester. He had pastorates in Providence, 
Yonkers, Minneapolis and Salem. He _ superin- 
tended the Church Extension Society’s work in 
Brooklyn and Queens during its constructive years. 
This led to his culminating service in organizing the 
Community Church at Great Neck, L. I. Here for 
more than a decade he built up the church, becom- 
ing pastor emeritus on his retirement. He was 4 
first. His life covered the span of 86 years, and he 
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lived it to the full. 


His spirit of unfaltering opti- 
mism, faith in the Divine goodness, and unfailing 
cheer made him one of the most delightful and help- 
ful companions in home, church and community. 
What with his humor and zest of life, he carried a 
very contagion of friendliness and good-will, with 
back of it all an unmistakable Christian devotion 


and purpose. 
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A thoughtful student of the Bible, a 


preacher of high ideals and love of truth, above all 
he was a good man, a brother to all men. 

Dr. Farnham and I were close friends for more 
than fifty years, and his passing removes the last of 
a circle of young ministers who made the New York 
area notable for many years. 











«+ TRIBUTES TO DEPARTED MISSIONARIES + 


J. C. Humphreys, M.D. 


Dr. J. C. Humphreys, for 16 years 
a missionary in West China, died 
at his home in Germantown, Pa., 
March 31, 1934. He was born in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., July 26, 1879, educated 
at Germantown Academy and the 
Hahneman Medical College, and was 
graduated from the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, in 1910. He 
was married in June, 1910, to Miss 
Ethel M. Baumbardner of Wells Tan- 
nery, Pa. His appointment to mis- 
sionary service came in February, 1910, 
and in October they sailed for China. 
They served at Yachow, Ningyuenfu, 
and again at Yachow. In 1923 Dr. 
Humphreys was transferred to Chengtu 
to the faculty of the Union University 
Medical College. To this work was 
added the responsibility for the dis- 
pensary and clinical work of the Uni- 
versity and Middle School. Because 
of his serious ill health, Dr. and Mrs. 
Humphreys returned in 1925 to Amer- 
ica. His life was characterized by a 
buoyant spirit and a capacity for un- 
selfish service that will continue to 
Serve as an inspiration to all who knew 
him. He is survived by his wife and 
two children. 


Penn E. Moore 


P. E. Moore, for 30 years a mis- 


sionary to the Mikirs of the Nowgong 
district, Assam, India, died at his home 





in Pinehurst, Lake Wales, Fla., May 3, 
1934. He was born at Ontario, IIl., 
April 22, 1856. He was the son of 
Rev. Calvin C. Moore of Burma and 
brother of P. H. Moore, who served in 
Assam for many years. He was 
graduated from Knox College, Gales- 
burg, and from the Morgan Park 
Theological Seminary. For five years 
he served as pastor of the Waverly 
Baptist Church, Iowa. In 1890 Mr. 
Moore received his appointment to for- 
eign mission service and sailed for 
India. He was married to Miss Char- 
lotte Pursell, sister of Mrs. M. C. Ma- 
son of the Garo Hills, Assam. In 1908 
she died on the field. In 1910 he mar- 
ried Miss Evalyn Carter of New Lon- 
don, N. H., who shared with him his 
work among the peoples of the Mikir 
tribe, and who survives him. After 
their return to the United States in 
1919 he served churches at Shellsburg, 
and Parkers Grove, Ill., and Clinton 
Falls, Minn., and then retired. 


Hjalmar Ostrom, M.D. 


Dr. Hjalmar Ostrom, medical mis- 
sionary of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society in Belgian Congo 
for 19 years, died on May 24, 1934, in 
Boston, Mass. He was born in 
Skedevi, Sweden, February 5, 1882, 
and was left an orphan at an early age. 
In 1900, soon after his arrival in Amer- 
ica, he became a member of the Nor- 
wood Baptist Church, Massachusetts. 


Feeling the call to the ministry, he 
went to Morgan Park Academy, IIli- 
nois, and later entered the Swedish 
Theological Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In 1911 he was 
graduated from Creighton Medical 
College, Omaha, Neb., with his M.D. 
degree. In that same year he was 
married to Miss Agnes Brodd, also a 
native of Sweden, who had taken 
nurses’ training and was graduating 
from the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago. They received their 
appointment to missionary service, 
and in April 1912 sailed for Congo. 

First at Ikoko and later at Tondo, 
600 miles from the coast and in a ter- 
ritory 125 by 80 miles in area, they 
carried on their ministry of healing of 
spirit and body. Medical and surgi- 
cal work had first place, but Dr. Os- 
trom was a splendid preacher and 
teacher. In addition to his medical 
work he finished both the chapel and 
the dispensary buildings and put up a 
dwelling house. He also found time 
to do some much needed translation 
work, putting Old Testament stories 
into the Lontomba language. The 
work of Dr. Ostrom received public 
recognition in 1921 when King Albert 
of Belgium awarded him with the 
“decoration civique,” an acknowledg- 
ment of his services particularly dur- 
ing the epidemic of 1918-19. 

Dr. Ostrom is survived by his 
widow and two daughters. 
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What Will You Do with These Resolutions? 


These resolutions were adopted enthusiastically by the 

Northern Baptist Convention at Rochester. What will 

now be done with them? Will they receive endorsement 

and supporting action by churches, or will they be buried 
in the Convention archives and forgotten? 


War and Peace 


WHEREAS, in previous years the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention has affirmed its commitment to the ideals of peace, 
and to the organized agencies of peace; and 

WHEREAS, we are not unmindful of the ever-increasing 
trend among the several branches of the Christian Church, 
and in an ever-increasing number of Christian groups, to 
put themselves on record saying that war between nations 
is un-Christian, doing violence to the teachings and ex- 
ample of our Lord; and 

WHEREAS, in spite of all that the forces of peace have 
been able to accomplish, there is a widespread conviction, 
expressed both in word and practice, that violence is in- 
evitable in the adjustments involved in the social shift of 
our day; 

Therefore, we desire to declare in unequivocable language 
our belief that the time has come to go beyond a merely 
formal reaffirmation of these convictions and to call upon 
our people to accept the implications involved in our com- 
mitment to Jesus’ principle of reconciliation through love, 
and His emphasis on the preeminent sacredness of a human 
life. Among these implications we would acknowledge 
the following: 

In the first place we believe that a realistic facing up to 
the life of our Lord Jesus Christ and His practice of the 
reconciling power of love involves us in a frank acknowledg- 
ment that we have sinned against the mind of Christ. 

We believe that the fruits of a true repentance will be 
manifest when we pledge ourselves to teach in every possi- 
ble way the conviction that any violation of our Lord’s 
principles of reconciliation through love is sin. 

We believe also that this repentance should lead the 
boards of our national societies to scrutinize their invest- 
ments, lest unwittingly we derive a portion of our income 
from industries engaged in the production of the materials 
of war. Further, 

We believe that we must use every effort to induce the 
Congress of the United States to pass immediately the 
proposed embargo act on arms and munitions. It is also 
our conviction that the munitions investigation should be 
thorough and complete to the end that private profit 
should be taken away from the manufacture of the. muni- 
tions of war. 

.We believe further that since Baptists have always stood 
for the supremacy of conscience, and in view of the fact 
that our government has, in recent years, imposed the test 
of military service as a qualification for citizenship, we are 





convinced that the time has come to call upon our pastors 
and people to openly defend the right of alien conscientious 
objectors in obtaining American citizenship; and that we 
further call on our pastors and people to defend in the 
pulpit, before school authorities, and before the courts, 
when necessary, all Baptist students who for conscience’ 
sake refuse to submit to military training in high schools, 
colleges and universities; and that we ask our govern- 
ments, Federal and State, to grant these persons and all 
other conscientious objectors the same rights of conscience 
as now enjoyed by the Society of Friends. 

We believe that the time has come to register our con- 
viction against war, and to formulate our personal commit- 
ment to the mind of Christ in a definite stand against 
every form of aggressive war, and thus to assure the world 
that we will not make it necessary for any other nation to 
defend itself against us. : 

To this end we earnestly commend to our people, as a 
primary step, the signing of personal non-invasion pledges 
by our Baptist constituency, saying: 

“Reserving the right of national self-defense by such 
means as may seem to me wise, effective and Christian, I, 
from now on, definitely repudiate all aggressive war. I 
will cross no national boundary line to kill and to destroy, 
nor will I support my government in sending its army or 
navy to do so.” 


Church and State 


WueEreas, it becomes necessary for Baptists to reaffirm, 
from time to time, their historic position on the relation of 
church and state, including especially complete separation 
of church and state, soul liberty and freedom from coercion 
in matters of conscience; and 

Wuereas, our brethren, both Christian and Jewish, in 
some countries and especially in Europe, are at present 
suffering because of the violation of these principles by the 
state; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we protest against the growing tendency to 
request financial aid of governments, on the part of churches 
and denominationally controlled institutions, and that we 
protest the part of governments of extending their authority 
over religion, thereby restricting the free exercise and 
expression thereof. 


Economic Justice 
WuEREAS, we believe that the Gospel has an application 
to the whole of life and therefore furnishes a pattern for all 
human relationships; and 
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WuerEas, we of our day, have witnessed such break- 
down of our economic and industrial order, bringing un- 
employment with its attendant want and misery to millions 
of our people and making reconstruction imperative; 

Resolved that we denounce all anti-Christian practices of 
business and industry whether of production or distribution 
by both Capital and Labor. 

We stand for a cooperative commonwealth based upon 
the Christian principle of the infinite worth of personality, 
in which such evils as unemployment, child labor and con- 
centration of wealth will be eliminated by the subordina- 
tion of the profit to the service motive. 


Industrial Warfare 


WueErEas, there now exists in many areas of our country 
a state of industrial warfare, destructive of the life and 
peace of the community; and 

WuereEas, most of these strikes and disorders revolve 
around a principle the righteousness of which has been 
repeatedly recognized by the Christian church, namely, 
that of collective bargaining; and 

WuereEas, both Capital and Labor in their present form 
are on trial as to whether they shall continue to exist, or 
both be entirely swept away by forces which now threaten 
the very foundations of society; therefore be it 

Resolved, that we reaffirm the right of labor to organize 
into unions of its own choosing, whether through company 
unions or through affiliation with the national labor bodies; 
that we urge upon all parties in industrial disputes that 
they be willing to submit their case to arbitration; and that 
in the event that either the employers’ groups or the work- 
ers’ groups refuse to enter into such negotiation, the rep- 
resentatives of the religious groups in the community be 
urged to act with other disinterested agencies as a friendly, 





Airplane view of the Eastman Kodak Company plant at Rochester. 
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fact-finding body, to inquire into the justice of the con- 
troversy, and to submit to the public through the press and 
the pulpit their review of the matters at issue, thus relieving 
the tension of the situation. 


Motion Pictures 


WHEREAS, motion pictures are one of the most potent 
educational influences of our time, determining the atti- 
tudes and affecting the conduct of a vast number of our 
people, and especially of our young people, some millions 
of whom are in American motion picture theatres each 
day; and 

WuereEas, much of this powerful influence is now being 
exerted for evil rather than for good, endangering the moral 
and spiritual welfare of our nation through the continuous 
and attractive portrayal of crime, easy divorce, and shame- 
less standards of sex morality in general, and through the 
presentation of false views of life; and 

WHEREAS, our country is subject to serious misrepresen- 
tation through an untrue and vicious portrayal of her life 
through and by way of American motion pictures dis- 
played abroad; and 

WueEreas, the film industry has indicated no adequate 
sense of its tremendous responsibility for the far-reaching 
effects and influences of its pictures, being dominated by a 
false view of what the public demands, and controlled by 
the lowest motives of financial gain; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that it is our deep conviction that neither re- 
ligion, patriotism, nor any real human prosperity can 
endure, much less thrive, in an atmosphere reeking with 
moral pestilence, such as some of the present-day films 
have disseminated; therefore, be it further 

Resolved, that we urge upon our churches and people 
that they oppose by every possible means the attendance of 


egy er ne 


The company is not in 


the moving picture business, but manufactures about 80% of the film used by the movie in- 


dustry in making pictures 
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our members, especially children, at motion pictures that 
flaunt indecency, glorify crime, and make sex sins common; 
be it further 

Resolved, that we urge our members to register their ap- 
proval of good pictures and their protest of the objectionable 
at local theatres that exhibit such; be it further 

Resolved, that we recommend: 

1. That a law be enacted for the protection of the public 
through a free market, making block-booking and blind 
selling illegal, and giving power to some Federal agency to 
supervise the production of pictures at their source. 

2. That a law be enacted for the protection of America’s 
good name abroad, empowering the State Department to 
withhold from international traffic those films that tend to 
destroy international good-will. 


The Liquor Traffic 


Wuereas, the dangerous and destructive effect of alcohol 
as a beverage upon the human system, and its evil effect on 
society, remain unchanged; and 

WueEreas, the alcohol beverage traffic stands squarely 
in the way of any character-building program; and 

WHEREAS, experience, both past and present, does not 
change but rather confirms the known fact regarding the 
evil influence of the liquor traffic under any attempted 
control system; and 

WHEREAS, recent policies adopted by the Federal and 
local governments permitting the sale of this poison has 
resulted in greatly increased drunkenness, increased boot- 
legging, increased drinking among women and youths, and 
a reappearance of the devastating and demoralizing evils 
that have always accompanied the liquor traffic; and 

Wuereas, the lack of legal safeguards which formerly 
existed has resulted in greatly increased danger to life and 
limb, as evidenced by the large number of automobile 
accidents; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we declare our opposition to the whole 
liquor traffic and that we urge legislators and officers of the 
law, city, county, state and national, to save the nation by 
enacting and enforcing laws to exterminate this traffic at 
whatever cost; and be it further 

Resolved, that we urge every Baptist church to uphold the 
standards of total abstinence from the use and sale of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage, and we further recom- 
mend to our churches that where they have in their mem- 
bership those who are proprietors of stores selling liquor, or 
who are manufacturers of liquors, that an effort should be 
made to show such members the un-Christian character of 
the liquor business. 

Resolved, that we protest the advertising of intoxicating 
liquor over the radio systems of the nation. 


Gambling 


WHEREAS, we believe gambling to be economically un- 
sound, morally wrong, and devastating in its effect upon 
the moral fibre of the individual and nation; and 

WHEREAS, in many states and in our national Congress, 
bills are pending that would legalize the raising of funds 
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for governmental expenses and for charitable and educa. 
tional and religious institutions through gambling methods, 
such as lotteries, race track bookings, slot machines, ete.; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we disapprove without reservation the use 
of all such methods of chance in the raising of revenue for 
either state or private institutions. Be it further 

Resolved, that we call upon our churches to aggressively 
oppose these evils by precept and by example. 


Missions 


WuEREAS, we believe that the problems of a bewildered 
and sin-sick world can never be solved aright until they 
are solved in the Christ way; and 

WueErzEas, the redemptive message of Christianity con- 
tains the essentials of all that is needed for the life that is 
and for the life that is to be; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we give thanks to God for the painstaking 
and unwearied stewardship exercised by the missionary 
societies of the Northern Baptist Convention, and that we 
express our gratitude for the thousands of missionaries and 
pastors at home and abroad who have so courageously and 
sacrificially pressed forward in the face of stupendous 
difficulties. Be it further 

Resolved, that with no uncertain note, we sound the ad- 
vance in our missionary program at home and abroad. 


Evangelism 


WueEreEas, this Convention resolved one year ago to 
place major emphasis upon Evangelism, and 

WHEREAS, the efforts as put forth by the cooperating 
agencies proved fruitful; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that during the present year we seek to con- 
serve the gains that were enjoyed and that we recommend to 
our Baptist constituency the continuance of our coordinated 
efforts through national, state, associational, and local 
church committees in the hope that every one of our 
churches may be reached and assisted in the use of what- 
ever evangelistic method or methods may be most ac- 
ceptable to the given church; and be it further 

Resolved, that we express our gratitude for the “Live It 
Through” program, and urge its continuance throughout 
our Convention field. 


THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Rev. E. A. Fripe.y, Chairman 
Rev. B. W. MaxFie.p, Secretary 


Nore.—In addition to the resolutions published in detail 
on these pages, the Convention also approved resolutions 
on the Spurgeon Centenary, on the Denominational Press 
urging upon pastors and churches the importance of in- 
creasing the circulation, responsibility of the churches for 
the rehabilitation of delinquent youth, revival of temper- 
ance education in public schools, endorsement of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and the growing evil of 
Sabbath desecration. Moreover, the Convention voted to 
have copies of the complete resolutions sent to all pastors 
with the request that they preach on them at the earliest 
opportunity.—Eb. 
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Would You Like to Live Here? 


A Picturesque Glimpse of Life in the Lahu 
Country on the Burma China Frontier 


By Vera Gisss YouNG 


UR Bana compound is a beau- 
tiful spot on the top of one of 
these thousand and one hills of the 
China-Burma border. Our view 
on all sides is range after range of 
wooded mountains, mingling in 
the far distance with the edges of 
the beautiful blue dome of heaven 
above us. It is an inspiration to 
look out over these hills either by 
day or by night. 

Just below us, nestled in a bend 
of the mountains, is a Lahu village. 
It is an interesting sight—about 
eighty little thatched buildings, 
huddled together in promiscuous 
fashion, with here and there a lone 
banana tree, and here and there a 
graceful clump of bamboo. I 
have visited the village a number 
of times since my arrival in Bana. 
We seem to make a rather unfav- 
orable impression on the animal 
life of the village; pigs run away 
from us with terrible grunts and 
squeals; dogs bark savagely, and 
I fear would bite if it were not for 
the interference of their owners, 
or for the use of a big stick or well- 


‘aimed stone. 


Lahu houses are interesting to 
the novice; one, two, or (in very 
exceptional cases) three rooms, 
with rough board floors, raised 
high off the ground on stout posts, 
and grass roofs, sweeping low over 
rough, wooden walls. 

Poorer homes have only the 
barren earth for a floor, however, 
and must run the risk of being 
flooded out during the rains. 
Open fireplaces (just low wooden 
frames filled with dirt) provide 
cooking and heating accommoda- 
tions, and open spaces left between 
the apex of the roof and the walls 
allow the smoke to escape. A 


woven bamboo mat and a blanket 
is all the sleeping equipment 
needed by the ordinary individual, 
but some of the wealthier homes 
contain one or two wooden beds 
(no springs or mattress) and one 
or two uncomfortable wooden 
chairs. Low bamboo _ stools 
usually take the place of chairs, 
but, sometimes these Lahus seem 
to prefer just to squat without any 
support besides their legs and 
heels. 

We have been invited to feasts 
in a number of Lahu homes. The 
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first invitation came from the vil- 
lage blacksmith. To tell the truth 
I was not very eager to go (he 
looked so dirty and untidy) but I 
went, and thoroughly enjoyed the 
experience. We took our own 
spoons along, for Lahus use either 
chop sticks or, as is usually the 
case, their fingers. We were wel- 
comed by warm and somewhat 
sticky handclasps, were seated at 
an improvised wooden table on 
improvised plank benches, and 
confronted by a grand array of 
native curries and huge platefuls 
of dry, fluffy rice. It smelled 
good, and tasted good, too! The 
family and the rest of the guests 
squatted around the open fireplace 
while they ate. Tiny cupfuls of 
bitter, native tea completed the 
evening meal. 
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For Ministers and ‘Their Wives 


The Cumulative Annuity Plan 
in Addition to Pensions 


MINISTER and his wife decide to save a definite percentage of 
their income regularly. Then they adopt the following plan 


as their settled financial policy. 


Whenever $100 or more has been 





laid aside they secure a Survivorship Annuity Contract of THE 
MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD. , Soon they have 
several of them. The income from each, and their regular savings 
enable them to secure still others, and often for larger amounts. 

Thus the plan is cumulative. Surprisingly, their income increases, 
and it may be depended upon until the death of the survivor. One 
of our ministers and his wife secured 34 of these Contracts. - He has 
since passed away, but she has a generous and dependable income for 
life. A missionary and his wife have secured 30. Others have 
secured from 5 to 15 each. 

We strongly recommend this plan to provide dependable incomes 
in addition to pensions. Enduring security is greatly to be desired. 

Other advantages of the Cumulative Annuity Plan will be explained 
upon request. For full information write to 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


152 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WOMEN : OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Deeds and Hearts 


Deeds and Hearts is the title of 
an interesting brochure written by 
a prominent Japanese layman. It 
is a tribute to two missionaries, 
Miss Annie L. Buzzell and Miss 
Jessie R. Hoppin, who have ren- 
dered a unique and far-reaching 
service in Japan. Interest in this 
booklet for us lies in that section 
devoted to our own missionary, 
Miss Buzzell, who has spent over 
40 years in Japan. 

The occasion of this tribute is the 
retirement of Miss Buzzell from ac- 
tive service and the gift of a home 
in Sendai by her many Japanese 
friends. In the celebration of 
presenting the home, Dr. Y. Chiba 
of Yokohama, said: “When her 
many friends learned that Miss 
Buzzell was about to retire from 
active work, and that she would 
not return to her home-land, but 
remain in Japan the rest of her life, 
they wanted to show her their 
love and gratitude. So they built 
a house for her. Mr. Milnami, a 
former member of her Bible class, 
and now an architect in Osaka, 
drew the plans.” 

Mr. Motoi Kurihara, author of 
the brochure, said: ‘‘ This house is 
a token of our love and an attempt 
to express our undying gratitude. 
At the same time our own houses 
all over the country will always be 
open to welcome her wherever she 
can visit them.” Dr. William 
Axling, who wrote the foreword for 
this brochure, writes: ““The gift of 
that beautiful home in Sendai and 
the whole-souled tribute contained 
in this brochure is a fitting climax 
to a relationship that has been rich 
and rewarding on both sides. Both 
the home and the tribute open 
windows into the real soul of the 
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Miss Annie L. Buzzell and the home 
presented to her by her Japanese friends 
as a tribute to her long service 


Japanese. They recognize and 
respond to goodness and greatness 
regardless of the race or the rank 
of the possessor.” 


ate 


Over the Hills to Moanza 


A year has passed since I came 
over the hills to Moanza and at 
the end of it I find myself glad that 
I was born with missionary blood 
in my veins and obeyed the call to 
missionary service. I am _ con- 
vinced that there is no other job 
for me. I’m glad too that I hap- 
pened to be sent to Moanza, where 
the work is just in its infancy and 
much joy comes from watching it 
grow. Here we are on the edge 
of the “forest priveval”’ in very 
truth. Our nearest touch with 
civilization is Vanga, a week’s 
journey over the hills by kepoy. 
Our mail and supplies all come up 
the Congo River to Vanga and 
thence overland to us. It takes 
two whole months for letters from 
the U.S. A. to reach us. 


I have a little three-roomed mud 
dispensary and five grass wards. 
When I came there was very little 
to do with, but I sent away for 
drugs and instruments and had a 
cement floor put in the dispensary, 
and now I am doing quite a bit of 
operating. I was fortunate enough 
to have a sterilizer given to me by 
a Boston doctor before I left 
America. Now with a cement 
floor and sheets spread above to 
catch the mud which continually 
falls from the roof I feel more se- 
cure about the sanitation of my 
operating room. My operating 
table is a long narrow wooden one 
covered with oilcloth. It serves 
very well except when I wish to 
tilt the patient. The wards of my 
hospital are more like dungeons 
than hospital wards, blackened 
from the smoke of the nightly fires 
and dark because the natives insist 
on keeping the windows tightly 
closed. 

One thing I get a great deal of 
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China. 


pleasure out of is training my boys 
and girls. I have five boys and 
two girls who work in the dispen- 
sary every day and go toschool too. 
One handicap is that here the work 
is so new that there are no older 
boys who have had enough school- 
ing to be able to leave school and 
spend all their time learning to be 
medical helpers. My boys not 
only help in the work but they are 
all true Christians with a desire to 
teach others the way to Life Eter- 
nal. They take turns in bringing 
the message to the sick folk each 
evening as they sit about the camp- 
fire in front of the hospital.—E. 
Dorothea Witt, M.D., Moanza, 
Belgian Congo. 


ake 


Gauhati Hospital 
Is on the Map 


When an institution has _ re- 
ceived the undivided attention of 
His Excellency the Viceroy for half 
an hour’s discussion, and in addi- 
tion a gift of 200 rupees, as well 
as a visit from the Governor of the 
Province—in the same year—it 
should be conceded at least that it 
exists. The Bishop of Assam also 
recognized the institution by di- 
recting a memorial fee of 75 ru- 
pees its way. 


Graduating Class of Nurses of the Hwa Mei Hospital in Ningpo, 
See MISSIONS, June 1934, page 370 





We are very happy to welcome 
back Miss Edna M. Stever, whose 
arrival coincided with the fur- 
lough of Dr. Dorothy Kinney, and 
Alice Grace Mark, who has had 
eleven months’ advanced training 
at the Ludhiana Medical School. 
Now both of our Indian doctors 
have had the advantage of post- 
graduate work and have come 
prepared for greater service. 

Seven probationers have en- 
tered our Nurses’ Training School. 
The number of undergraduates 
now is 19. Weare now very anx- 
ious to make upa new class. Our 
total number of graduates for the 


Graduates of the Junior High School in Shaohing, China 
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six years is eight, of whom one is 
married and has returned to her 
village. The rest are serving the 
Mission in Gauhati or elsewhere. 

In equipment we have the addi- 
tion of an ether machine and suc- 
tion apparatus for tonsil opera- 
tions especially, and this week has 
seen the uncrating of a wheel chair. 
Both gifts are from Miss Stever’s 
church in Rochester. Alice L. 
Randall, M.D., Gauhati. 


ate 


Black Women 
Afraid of White Women 


Black women in Belgian Congo 
are apparently still afraid of white 
women. During the past rainy 
season a five weeks’ tour was 
undertaken by the missionaries in 
Moanza. Of this tour which in- 
cluded many villages, Mrs. H. A. 
Sodergren writes, “Dr. Dorothea 
Witt was with us part of the time. 
It was all new territory for her. 
Many of the villages received their 
first visit from a doetor, and in 
some of them the women fled and 
would have nothing to do with us. 
She treated well over 1200 people, 
and some major cases followed her 
back to the station.” 
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Rum on Levee Roads 

I came to the Christian Center 
in Locke, Cal., four years before 
repeal. During that time I never 
saw a drunken Chinese, Japanese 
or Filipino. There are 70,000 
Orientals in this area. The very 
first night after repeal, and ever 
since, I have had men and boys 
come into the Center under the 
influence of liquor. In the class- 
room many Chinese men, to whom 
I teach English, have an odor of 
liquor on the breath. Several 
have staggered into the Sunday 
night service. Two saloons have 
been opened in the sthall commu- 
nity of Locke, which are patronized 
both by Orientals and whites. Al- 
most every night one can see men 
staggering about on the streets 
and lying down on the lanes to 
remain all night. 

Coming back to the Christian 
Center some weeks ago, I had to 
stop for a red light. A large der- 
rick was lifting out of the muddy 
river a car containing three dead 
men. The saloon keeper had put 
them into their car while fully 
intoxicated and started them home. 
The driver was so drunk that he 
allowed the car to plunge into the 
river. 

Three days later I saw the 
hearses, three abreast, and the cars 
of the mourning relatives, three 
abreast, pass down the street and 
out to the burial grounds. I 
thought, “victims of repeal!” 


Other victims are the children of 
those dead men. 

Two weeks later another saloon 
keeper sent two men out on the 
same road in the same condition. 
They met the same fate. 





After Repeal on 
Home Mission Fields 


nn | 
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l “Alcohol is a poison, inherently, | 
absolutely, essentially; in a drop 
l or in a gill, in a pint or in a gallon, 


| 


in all quantities, and in every 
quantity it is a poison. ae 
the quantity cannot alter its chem- 
ical constitution.”"—Edward C || 
Mann, M.D., in Journal of uy 


American Medical Association. 


“Alcoholic poisoning is re-[] 
sponsible for more diseases than 
la other single cats” eof 

Adolph von Strumpel, M.D., 
Director of the Medical Clinic at 
] Erlangen, Germany. 
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Many times since repeal I have 
thanked God that I learned to drive 
skilfully along the roads with the 
20-foot drop to the orchards on 
one side, and a 25-foot plunge into 
the Sacramento River on the other. 
During the first two weeks after 
repeal I had more narrow escapes 
with drunken drivers than in all 
my previous stay in Locke.— 
Faith Joice, Chinese Christian 
Center, Locke, Cal. 


Poisoned, Then Imprisoned 


Often we are kept awake until 
5:00 a.m. by the fighting, yelling, 
half crazy swarms of young people 
from the dance at the Welcome 
Inn Beer Garden, less than 150 
feet from our Christian Center. 
A trip to the district attorney’s 
office brought the infuriated pro- 
prietress of the inn to visit us. 





She made the most insinuating 
threats if we ever dare complain 
again! So, “the fight is on.” 

The father of four children, three 
of whom have been coming to the 
Center, lies in the hospital, a 
prisoner of the State. He is 
chained to his bed because of a 
theft while under the influence of 
liquor. As we sat by his bedside 
talking of his wife and little ones, 
the man broke down and confessed 
that his wrong doing had started 
with his first beginning to drink. 
There is no mercy for him under 
the law. As soon as he has re- 
covered from the shot wounds in 
his legs, received while endeavor- 
ing to make his escape, he will 
probably be sentenced to the State 
Prison at Canon City. He was 
furiously drunk the night he was 
taken to the hospital, and fought 
the nurses and doctor. Now he 
cries out for another chance. 

This morning I went to district 
court to see what I could do for 
Ramon, one of our Mexican boys, 
caught with two other neighbor- 
hood friends robbing a home last 
Saturday night. In a signed con- 
fession of the matter, they admit- 
ted having been intoxicated, and 
two are under 20 years of age. 

One day in our kindergarten a 
little fellow of four years said, “I 
was drunk.” Upon questioning 
him we discovered that in order to 
please his father’s friends when 
they gathered in the home, little 
Vanancio was given sufficient liquor 
to make him perform for the men. 

There is much more drinking 
on our field now than during 
prohibition. —Louise B. Carter, 
Christian Center, Pueblo, Colo. 
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Italian Youth and Liquor 


In the neighborhood of the 
Italian Baptist Community House 
in Philadelphia, several shops for 
many years have been selling ice 
cream and cake. Young women 
and their friends would go to these 
places, evenings, to enjoy the 
fellowship. Now almost without 
exception, these same shops have 
been fitted up gaily as beer gardens. 
The young people do not think of 
them as saloons, for the name 
“garden” and the decorations 
camouflage them. 

The older Italian people nat- 
urally hold the European attitude 
toward liquor. Our young people, 
however, during the days when 
repeal was being considered, showed 
quite a different attitude. They 
just took it for granted that every 
Christian would vote against repeal. 
They were not able to understand 
it when state after state voted for 
repeal. When one young man 
found that only 53,000 in Phila- 
delphia voted against it, he said, 
“Can it be possible that there are 
only 53,000 Christians in Phila- 
delphia?””—Ethel Downsbrough. 


Indians and Liquor 


Intemperance is very much of a 
problem on our field at Lodge 
Grass, Montana. Many of our 
otherwise fine young Indian men 
are fighting a losing battle against 
the drink habit. There seems to 
be little attempt at enforcement 
of the law against selling liquor to 
Indians. Indians are merely put 
in jail when they become disturb- 
ingly drunk and are released later. 

The better class of people in the 
community, both white and Indian, 
think repeal is a backward step. 
The last time Montana voted on 
this subject the state went “wet,” 
but the majority of votes in this 
county were “dry,” with large 
Indian voting at the polls. 

A young man, a member of our 
church, who is married to a fine 





Milk instead of Beer. Girls of Bethel 

Neighborhood Center, Kansas City, 

Kans., in a health play in which 
they represented milk bottles 


Christian girl, got in with the wrong 
crowd, and acquired the drink 
habit which he has tried very 
hard to conquer. He succeeds for 
a while and has a happy home life, 
then one of his “friends” gives 
him a drink and he is off. His wife, 
taking the baby, goes home to her 
mother and the young man looks 
like a wretched being. He has 
said, “I don’t want to drink. I 
don’t like it, but they press it on 
me. I take one drink and then 
I can’t stop. I wish I could keep 
away from it.”—Clara E. Olds, 
Crow Indian Mission. 


Beer and Babies 


Since repeal there is certainly 
more drinking noticeable in Weir- 
ton, and there are more drunken 
people to be seen on the streets. 





Young men of the Italian Com- 
munity House, Philadelphia, play 
ball but fight the liquor traffic 
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Intemperance has always been 
a problem on our field. We have 
just had a big addition to our police 
force, and I believe there is an 
honest effort to curtail the evil 
of liquor drinking. There is no 
effort to wipe it out altogether. 
Drinking men have told me they 
believe there are as many bootleggers 
as before repeal. 

An 18-year-old girl told what a 
wonderful baby brother she has. 
“He eats anything. He can drink 
a whole glass of beer at a time. 
The other day Bill brought in some 
stuff and gave him some, and I 
guess he got drunk. He was roll- 
ing around the floor and hollering 
like anything.” This baby brother 
is two years old. 

A mother said it was no trouble 
to keep her baby quiet, for when he 
got troublesome she just gave him 
a couple of spoonsful of liquor, and 
he got drunk and went to sleep.— 
Ralph C. Ostergren, Weirton Chris- 
tian Center, Weirton, W. Va. 


New Board Members 


At the annual meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Mrs. A. E. Cald- 
well of Piedmont, Cal., was elected 
2nd Vice-President. She is an ac- 
tive member of the First Baptist 
Church of Oakland. For many 
years her mother, Mrs. L. A. John- 
son, was a leading missionary 
woman on the Pacific Coast. The 
following new Board members 
were elected: Mrs. E. E. Aubrey 
of Chicago, daughter of Mrs. W. P. 
Topping, a former member of the 
Board and now President of the 
Central District; Mrs. H. C. 
Hodgens of Philadelphia, Home 
Missions Vice-President and ac- 
tive in the Atlantic District; Mrs. 
E. W. Atkins of Brooklyn, Secre- 
tary in the World Wide Guild. 

All of these new members are 
cordially welcomed to the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of the 
great work of Home Missions. 
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Minnesota’s First Women’s House Party at Lake Koronis 


The First Minnesota 
House Party 


On June 6, from all parts of 
Minnesota, 91 women came to 
beautiful Lake Koronis, for their 
first House Party. Mrs. J. G. 
Briggs, who conceived the idea, 
proved to be a charming Dean. 

The program committee had 
Mrs. A. S. Cutler as chairman. 
Miss Evelyn Camp, missionary to 
Japan, reviewed the study book, 
Japanese Women Speak. Mrs. 
Verner I. Olson presented the 
Home Mission book, Orientals in 
American Life. “The Bible and 
our Programs,” was very ably dis- 
cussed by Mrs. J. J. Runyan. 
Mrs. W. H. Darling brought a 
clear report of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. The Missionary 
Story Hour, full of interest, infor- 
mation, and amusement, was led 
by Miss Eva Conklin. Guest 


speaker was Miss Mildred Cum- 
mings of San Pedro, Cal., for 14 
years Supervisor of Home Mission 
work among Orientals. Her. mes- 
sages were appealing and helpful. 


The daily morning watch at 7 
o'clock was conducted by Mrs. 
Earl V. Pierce and Mrs. E. T. 
Dahlberg. 

We left Lake Koronis with the 
slogan of the Dean ringing in our 
ears, that we go back to our tasks 
and problems with the spirit of 
“Optimism, Enthusiasm, and Her- 
oism.” We are looking forward to 
another House Party at Lake Ko- 
ronis next year with at least 150 
in attendance.—Mrs. M. 0. Wolfe, 
Owatonna, Minn. 


They Gave the Pastor a Car 
and Sent Him to Rochester 


The First Baptist Church, Hut- 
chinson, Kan., Pastor, H. B. O. 
Phillpotts, held an unusual school 
of missions. Interest ran high 
from the start, with attendance 
exceeding 200 every night. The 
school was followed by a week of 
prayer which in turn was followed 
by two weeks of revival meetings. 
The pastor did the preaching 
every night and had the assistance 
of an organized chorus of 70 men. 


He reports the best revival cam- 
paign held during his pastorate. 
More than 30 came forward in re- 
sponse to the invitation and most 
of them united with the church. 
Following the revival, the church 
launched its financial campaign 
for missions, local expenses, and 
building fund. The entire amount 
for missions and current expenses 
was subscribed. The pastor says, 
“We face the future with a united 
church, ministering to the largest 
number in its history.” 

In appreciation of his service 
the church presented to the pastor 
a new automobile and all expenses 
to the Rochester Convention. 


Miss May Huston Honored 
at Franklin College 


Congratulations are extended 
to Miss May Huston, who re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts from Franklin College 
in recognition of her service in 
Missionary Education. Miss 
Huston is a graduate of Franklin 
College. During sophomore year 
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she became a student volunteer. 
She taught for four years in Roger 
Williams College in Nashville, 
Tenn. Later she pursued special 
studies in both Indiana and Chi- 
cago Universities, and then served 
as missionary to the Crow Indians 
under the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society, and as teacher of 
psychology, history of education, 
and pedagogy in Spelman Semi- 
nary. She was for many years 
New England District Secretary 
under the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sion Society. Since 1920 she has 
been Associate Secretary in the 
Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation. 


Everybody Participated in 
a Harvest of Projects 


The Baptist Temple of Dor- 
chester, Mass., Rev. C. N. Bart- 
lett, Pastor, reports an unusual 
demonstration of local church 
missionary education. The proj- 
ect was carried out by the church 
missionary committee. It gave a 
review of Christianity in its age- 
long and world-wide aspects, with 
all members of the Sunday school 
participating. There was careful 
and extensive preparation. The 
departments and classes gathered 
from available sources all the ma- 
terial bearing directly upon our 
missionary work in the various 
mission fields. Each department 
selected a special field for inten- 
sive study. The Junior Depart- 
ment centered on the American 
Indian, the Philatheas on China, 
another organized a class on 
Burma. Another class studied 
Puerto Rico and Central America. 
The Royal Ambassador group, the 
largest chapter in the U. S., built a 
large electric missionary map of 
the world with each missionary 
Station designated by electric 
bulbs. In this church it has been 


clearly shown that missionary in- 
formation enlists activity and 
gifts in behalf of missions. 
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A Lively Chapter 
in Michigan 

A letter from Mr. Roy Finch, 
Chief Counsellor of the Paton 
Chapter at Hamtramck, Michigan, 
outlines the following activities: 


At Friendship House in Ham- 
tramck, we organized the Paton 
Chapter in October, 1933. We are 
greatly enjoying the Royal Am- 
bassador program while we are 
learning many new lessons. At our 
monthly missionary meeting we 
follow the regular course of Mis- 
sionary Heroes; we spend one 


_ meeting each month on business 


and initiations. We have done 
some white cross work, and occa- 
sionally we have special meetings 
and socials. On one occasion we 
entertained the World Wide Guild. 
We have made an amateur basket- 
ball outfit for our chapter, and for 
any others who wish to use it. 

At our Center we give our serv- 
ice, taking almost full charge of 
the library on Tuesdays, and help- 
ing with the handwork at Junior 
and Primary Boys’ Club. Allthese 
hours of service help us to attain 
our next higher rank. We gave 
$5.00 this year to Missrons, hav- 
ing earned almost all of that. 

We now have three Knights, five 
Squires, and nine Pages. I am en- 


closing a picture of 13 of our 17 
boys. Several of our boys have 
publicly confessed Christ, and 
others are near the decision place. 


We are pleased to receive this 
report from Mr. Finch. It is very 
gratifying to know of the splendid 
progress this group is making. 
Former Missionary in Burma 
Starts a New Chapter 


This encouraging note has been 
received from Mr. Edwin Swisher, 
of the Windom Park Baptist 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn.: 


About April Ist, when I moved 
here from Duluth, I found that 
news of R. A. Chapter No. 667 had 
preceded me. Rev. J. Lee Lewis, 
a former missionary and now Pas- 
tor of Windom Park Church, and 
three men in the church have 
asked if I would get an R. A. Chap- 
ter started for Windom Park. 
Other Chapters in the Twin cities 
will probably follow after Windom 
Park. Every Baptist church 
should have one. 


We are very appreciative of re- 
ports like this. While we know the 
Royal Ambassador program is 
worth while, it is gratifying to real- 
ize that others think so also. 





John G. Paton Chapter at Friendship House, Hamtramck, Mich. 
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Reading Suggestions for Royal Ambassadors 


The following books are recom- 
mended and may be in your pub- 
lic library. If you wish to pur- 
chase any of the books, send your 


order to the nearest office of the 
American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, or to the main office at 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book Author Cloth Paper 
Gold Mountain Puiuip F. Payne $1.00 $.60 
Japan and Her People Erne, M. Hucues 1.00 60 
Out of the Far East ALAN A. HUNTER 1.00 .60 
Typhoon Days in Japan Rosert S. SPENCER 1.00 60 
Eating Thunder Rosert S. WALKER 1.75 
Go! Champions of Light Frances J. Oucorr 1.75 
If I Lived in Japan GWENDOLINE Barcuay AO 
Land of all Nattons Maraarer R. Sreepacu 50 25 
Poor Men Who Made Us Rich ArcHerR WALLACE 1.00 
Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze Exizasetu F, Lewis 2.50 
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“They have healed the hurt of 
the daughter of my people 
slightly saying; Peace, peace; 
when there is no peace.” 


RE we healing the hurt of the 
world only slightly by think- 

ing and glibly saying, Peace, peace; 
where there is no peace? May the 
dear Lord rouse us from our sleep 
of indifference to world conditions 
before it is too late. One aspect 
of the matter was brought before 
the Guild Conference in Rochester 
in the following Resolution: 


WORLD WIDE GUILD PEACE RESOLUTION 

Wuenreas, we believe that the way 
of Jesus is the only way for both the 
individual and the nation, and 

WHEREAS, we recognize that He 
demonstrated the law of love even to 
the offering of His life in meeting vio- 
lence with non-resistance on Calvary; 

Therefore, be it resolved that we, 
the World Wide Guild of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, in session at 
the Seventh National Guild Conven- 
tion in Rochester, New York, May 22, 
1934, make it our sacred purpose to 
demonstrate our love for Him and our 
devotion to the highest welfare of our 
country by this same attitude at all 
times. 


Be it further resolved that we are 
opposed to war as an instrument of 
settling international difficulties and 
are determined to put forth every 
effort to the end that war may be 
abolished and peaceful means estab- 
lished.—Violet McKern, Chairman, 
Pearl Smith, Violet Hoener. 

Signed by 408 delegates, represent- 
ing 16 States, 97 cities and towns. 


This Peace Resolution has been 
printed on a long sheet allowing for 
26 names and addresses. Enough 
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copies are available free for one to 
each of the 2930 Guild Chapters 
and if you have not received a copy 
send at once to your State Secre- 
tary. These are to be signed and 
returned immediately to Miss 
Alma J. Noble, 218 Lancaster 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. When re- 
turns are all in they will be sent 
to Washington. “The King’s busi- 
ness requires haste,” so please DO 
IT NOW. 

All programs are ready for all 
ages and may be had from the 
usual sources, 152 Madison Ave, 
New York City or 218 Lancaster 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Spokane Snaps 

Four Guilds in Grace Church, 
Ann of Ava being the youngest, 
whose picture you see. They all 
have great names to live up to: 
Alta Ragon, Ataloa, and Isabel 
Crawford. The leaders of the four 
Guilds gave them a dinner at 
which the four sets of officers were 
installed, seven members initiated, 
and Toasts given on Our Girls, 
Our Names, Our Past, Our Fu- 
ture, Our Goals! Good _ sugges- 
tions these! 



















































The Ann of Ava Chapter at Spokane, Washington 
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WORLD WIDE GUILD INTERNATIONALISM 


There could be no more conclusive testimony to the Christian internationalism of the World Wide Guild than 


this chapter in Iloilo, Philippine Islands 


Philippine Activities 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands 
Dear Miss Noble: 

Tam enclosing a gift of ten pesos 
($5.00), from our World Wide 
Guild at the Training School. Our 
Guild meets once a month and we 
are divided into groups represent- 
ing the different countries of the 
world. Miss Erickson and _ her 
group represent China, Miss Buch- 
ner, America, Miss Ware, the Phil- 
ippines and Miss Dowell, Japan. 
Miss Warburton is Counsellor of 
the three Guilds. Each group gave 
a play about the people, customs 
and work of its country, except 
Japan, which gave a talk on Dr. 
Kagawa and his work, which was 
appropriate just before his visit 
to us. 

In October the three Guilds in 
Iloilo had a joint meeting at Cen- 
tral Philippine College, and gave 
the play, “The Two Masters.” In 
December they had a Vesper Serv- 
ice at the Baptist Student Center 
Church, and in March the Train- 
ing School had a Bazaar. From 


this sale we raised 36 pesos and 86 
centavos. We had a Philippine 
doll costume department, shell and 
lantern, candy, miscellaneous, and 
pickles. We had a fish pond which 
was lots of fun. We also had a 
puppet show by the Training 
School girls and charged five cen- 
tavos admittance. It was the 
same day as the Senior Class Day 
so that the people who attended 
that program came to our sale also. 
In the Class Day program we gave 
the Guild pageant “Thy Kingdom 
Come,” which was very beautiful 
and impressive, on the lawn at sun- 
set time.—Priscilla Barrato. 


Bleeding Feet 


Ruth Makeham of Bethel House, 
Campbell, Ohio, writes: “Our Guild 
joined the Youngstown Guilds for 
Vesper Service. Part of our Sen- 
ior and most of our Junior Guild 
walked there, about four miles. 
The next day one of our Italian 
girls came in to ask what she could 
do for her feet. Imagine our sur- 
prise when we saw her feet were 


actually bleeding! How many of 
us today ever have bleeding feet 
from walking to church?” 


Guild League at Milford, N. H. 


The Ruth French League, Mil- 
ford, N. H., named for a former 
missionary to Japan, is divided 
into two chapters and has a mem- 
bership of 30 girls. The League 
meets every two months in the 
church, and the chapters every 
month in the homes of members. 
Some of our interesting programs 
have been a “Soiree” at the pas- 
tor’s home; installation of officers 
at the mid-week service; Guild 
Vesper Service featuring a pag- 
eant, Guilds Around the World; 
the Guild Initiation ceremony at 
the Associational Fall Rally, at the 
monthly program of the Woman’s 
Federation of the church, and at 
the New Year’s Eve Watch Night 
Service. We are now planning a 
Japanese supper and program un- 
der the leadership of Miss French, 
our sponsor. The girls will wear 


kimonos, sit on the floor in true 
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Japanese fashion, eat with chop- 
sticks and sing Nipponese songs 
and play Nipponese games. The 
League is less than a year old and 
was organized by the Guild of the 
First Church in Nashua. 


News from Nevada 


We are a small group but we 
are alive. The Senior Guild of 
Sparks is assisting with the educa- 
tion of an Indian girl who is work- 
ing her way through Bacone Col- 
lege. They also gave a Christmas 
party for the Indians at the Reno 
Indian Mission. They have quali- 
fied three years in the Reading 
Contest, and always make a cere- 
mony of hanging their prize pic- 
ture in the Church Auditorium. 

The Reno Junior Chapter is a 
real inspiration. They always re- 
spond in true Guild girl fashion, 
and usually double their gift. 
When the request was for 300 quilt 
blocks for Fallon Indian Mission, 
they sent 600, and when they were 
asked to send 500 hospital squares 
to China they sent 1000. They 
contributed materially to the 
Christmas for the children of the 
Indian Mission. They also quali- 
fied in the Reading Contest, aver- 
aging 104 points per member. 

Reno Seniors number 150 young 
women affiliated as a Philathea 
Class. They give $1.50 each Sun- 
day to missions besides raising 
their gift for Guild each year. 
They never fail to meet a call 
for aid whether it is local or 
from the field and each girl feels 
herself an important part of this 
great work. 


A Year of Birthdays 


The Senior Guild, Central 
Church, Quincy, IIl., staged a dif- 
ferent social event called “A Year 
of Birthdays.” Guests were seated 
at 12 tables decorated appropri- 
ately for each month and choosing 
their own birthday month table. 
The program also featured the 






months. For instance, four little 
girls in fluffy frocks ushered in 
1934 singing a New Year’s song; 
troubadours sang “My Wild Irish 
Rose” for March; Boy Scouts 
helped out in July by giving the 
salute to the flag and a cornet solo, 
“The Star Spangled Banner”; 
school days for September; Hal- 
lowe’en for October; and a tableaux 
of the Manger and singing of 
“Holy Night” for December. 

On November 22nd they cele- 
brated their 18th anniversary. 
Members of the Women’s Society 
were guests and an interesting pro- 
gram on “Faith of Our Fathers 
and Ours” was given. Mrs. Wood- 
worth, who has been sponsor of 
the Guild since its organization, 
gave some interesting reminiscen- 
ces, and the cutting of a large 
birthday cake was a special fea- 
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ture. At the Vesper Service in 
December a pageant “The All Em- 
bracing Choice” was given. Meet- 
ings are held twice a month, a 
picnic supper and program at one 
and White Cross at the other. 


A Progressive Dinner 


The Senior Guild of Macomb, 
Ill., revived an old custom in 
March by having a progressive 
dinner. The appetizers were 
served in one home at 6:30 fol- 
lowed by a song service; the main 
course was served at another home 
and here they had their devotional 
service and business meeting; then 
off to another home for the salad 
course and program features; 
finally for dessert to still another 
home and a happy social time. It 
was a huge success. Try it and 
see for yourselves. 








Children’s World Crusade 














A Backward and a Forward Look 


Even though the report of our 
National Conference Day was ab- 
breviated in June Missions, we 
had an outstanding conference. 
The increases over last year are 
due to the faithful use of materials 
and the enlarging acceptance of 
the program of missionary educa- 
tion by the churches. The re- 
sponse of the children is the best 
recommendation of our program. 

The new Standard of Excellence 
was heartily approved. New York 
State is working toward a Travel- 
ing Library in each Association, 
secured, renewed and distributed 
by the Association Secretary. It 
is a good plan. The need of reach- 
ing leaders with new study mate- 
rials and plans is met by Associa- 
tion Conferences in September and 
March led by the Association Sec- 


retary. A State Conference either 
in connection with the State Con- 
vention or District meeting for 
State and Association Secretaries 
should be planned well in advance, 
with speakers prepared to lead dis- 
cussions on selected subjects. No- 
tices of these Conferences and 
other news items to be sent regu- 
larly to State papers. 
Figures for the year show: 


2,195 organizations 
54,363 members 
44,975 books read 
12,744 children reading 
$12,378.01 Gifts 
$649.13 spent on White Cross 
1,629 groups using Study Books 
143 Rallies 
8,218 children attending 
Crusaders in First Church, Oxnard, 
California, read the most books in 
proportion to their membership. 
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First Church, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
won the most Honor Points. 

The best Book Review was written by 
Richard Abler, aged 11, of Detroit, 
Mich. 


The reports from the Pink Sheet 
Conference are just beginning to 
come in at this writing. Mrs. Bur- 
ress Of Kansas made the most 
beautiful book for her findings, 
using pink paper napkins on which 
she pasted silhouettes of Japanese 
lanterns and figures, the map of 
Kansas and pictures of children 
and some lovely poems, all as parts 
of her goals for the new year. 

Mrs. Ray Ewing, Secretary for 
Northwestern District is making a 
special study of Beginners and 
Jewel Band children and _ their 
needs. Mrs. Ellis of Towa wrote 
in “I bought our study books last 
year for our own group and how 
they enjoyed them! They loaned 
them toa country school teacher, 
who said that she never saw chil- 
dren enjoy anything so much.” 
She is going to help leaders in small 
churches with limited funds to get 
study books. 


Mrs. Deats of New Jersey was 
most enthusiastic over the Confer- 
ence and the practical help it gave 





ABOVE: Two dolls sent to the 
C. W. C. from the Zenrin Kinder- 
garten in Kobe, Japan 
BELOW: 1934 C.W.C. Rally at 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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her. She is giving up some other 
activities, for, she says, “I assure 
you the one big thing I want time 
for this year is C.W.C. work. I 
think it is the most worthwhile 
interest I can find and the children 
need it. I am asking Association 
Secretaries to attend the State 
House Party in the Fall so that 
we can go over the work for the 
year as we did in Rochester.” 

Personally I feel that we have a 
very fine body of teaching mate- 
rial, boys and girls who each year 
show increasing growth because of 
the regular and continued impact 
of the C.W.C. program; a loyal and 
efficient band of trained leaders 
who are giving expert and devoted 
service to their tasks. Therefore 
we shall go forward into the year 
ahead with determination to ex- 
tend the blessings of the C.W.C. to 
the churches which have not as yet 
given their children adequate mis- 
sionary education. 


Jha, L Ade 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Japanese fashion, eat with chop- 
sticks and sing Nipponese songs 
and play Nipponese games. The 
League is less than a year old and 
was organized by the Guild of the 
First Church in Nashua. 


News from Nevada 


We are a small group but we 
are alive. The Senior Guild of 
Sparks is assisting with the educa- 
tion of an Indian girl who is work- 
ing her way through Bacone Col- 
lege. They also gave a Christmas 
party for the Indians at the Reno 
Indian Mission. They have quali- 
fied three years in the Reading 
Contest, and always make a cere- 
mony of hanging their prize pic- 
ture in the Church Auditorium. 

The Reno Junior Chapter is a 
real inspiration. They always re- 
spond in true Guild girl fashion, 
and usually double their gift. 
When the request was for 300 quilt 
blocks for Fallon Indian Mission, 
they sent 600, and when they were 
asked to send 500 hospital squares 
to China they sent 1000. They 
contributed materially to the 
Christmas for the children of the 
Indian Mission. They also quali- 
fied in the Reading Contest, aver- 
aging 104 points per member. 

Reno Seniors number 150 young 
women affiliated as a Philathea 
Class. They give $1.50 each Sun- 
day to missions besides raising 
their gift for Guild each year. 
They never fail to meet a call 
for aid whether it is local or 
from the field and each girl feels 
herself an important part of this 
great work. 


A Year of Birthdays 


The Senior Guild, Central 
Church, Quincy, IIl., staged a dif- 
ferent social event called “A Year 
of Birthdays.” Guests were seated 
at 12 tables decorated appropri- 
ately for each month and choosing 
their own birthday month table. 
The program also featured the 


months. For instance, four little 
girls in fluffy frocks ushered in 
1934 singing a New Year’s song; 
troubadours sang “My Wild Irish 
Rose” for March; Boy Scouts 
helped out in July by giving the 
salute to the flag and a cornet solo, 
“The Star Spangled Banner”; 
school days for September; Hal- 
lowe’en for October; and a tableaux 
of the Manger and singing of 
“Holy Night” for December. 

On November 22nd they cele- 
brated their 18th anniversary. 
Members of the Women’s Society 
were guests and an interesting pro- 
gram on “Faith of Our Fathers 
and Ours” was given. Mrs. Wood- 
worth, who has been sponsor of 
the Guild since its organization, 
gave some interesting reminiscen- 
ces, and the cutting of a large 
birthday cake was a special fea- 
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ture. At the Vesper Service in 
December a pageant “The All Em- 
bracing Choice” was given. Meet- 
ings are held twice a month, a 
picnic supper and program at one 
and White Cross at the other. 


A Progressive Dinner 


The Senior Guild of Macomb, 
Ill., revived an old custom in 
March by having a progressive 
dinner. The appetizers were 
served in one home at 6:30 fol- 
lowed by a song service; the main 
course was served at another home 
and here they had their devotional 
service and business meeting; then 
off to another home for the salad 
course and program features; 
finally for dessert to still another 
home and a happy social time. It 
was a huge success. Try it and 
see for yourselves. 








Children’s World Crusade 














A Backward and a Forward Look 


Even though the report of our 
National Conference Day was ab- 
breviated in June Missions, we 
had an outstanding conference. 
The increases over last year are 
due to the faithful use of materials 
and the enlarging acceptance of 
the program of missionary educa- 
tion by the churches. The re- 
sponse of the children is the best 
recommendation of our program. 

The new Standard of Excellence 
was heartily approved. New York 
State is working toward a Travel- 
ing Library in each Association, 
secured, renewed and distributed 
by the Association Secretary. It 
is a good plan. The need of reach- 
ing leaders with new study mate- 
rials and plans is met by Associa- 
tion Conferences in September and 
March led by the Association Sec- 


retary. A State Conference either 
in connection with the State Con- 
vention or District meeting for 
State and Association Secretaries 
should be planned well in advance, 
with speakers prepared to lead dis- 
cussions on selected subjects. No- 
tices of these Conferences and 
other news items to be sent regu- 
larly to State papers. 
Figures for the year show: 


2,195 organizations 

54,363 members 

44,975 books read 

12,744 children reading 

$12,378.01 Gifts 
$649.13 spent on White Cross 
1,629 groups using Study Books 

143 Rallies 

8,218 children attending 

Crusaders in First Church, Oxnard, 
California, read the most books in 
proportion to their membership. 
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First Church, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
won the most Honor Points. 

The best Book Review was written by 
Richard Abler, aged 11, of Detroit, 
Mich. 


The reports from the Pink Sheet 
Conference are just beginning to 
come in at this writing. Mrs. Bur- 
ress of Kansas made the most 
beautiful book for her findings, 
using pink paper napkins on which 
she pasted silhouettes of Japanese 
lanterns and figures, the map of 
Kansas and pictures of children 
and some lovely poems, all as parts 
of her goals for the new year. 

Mrs. Ray Ewing, Secretary for 
Northwestern District is making a 
special study of Beginners and 
Jewel Band children and their 
needs. Mrs. Ellis of Iowa wrote 
n “I bought our study books last 
year for our own group and how 
they enjoyed them! They loaned 
them to a country school teacher, 
who said that she never saw chil- 
dren enjoy anything so much.” 
She is going to help leaders in small 
churches with limited funds to get 
study books. | 


Mrs. Deats of New Jersey was 
most enthusiastic over the Confer- 
ence and the practical help it gave 





ABOVE: Two dolls sent to the 
C. W. C. from the Zenrin Kinder- 
garten in Kobe, Japan 
BELOW: 1934 C.W.C. Rally at 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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her. She is giving up some other 
activities, for, she says, “I assure 
you the one big thing I want time 
for this year is C.W.C. work. I 
think it is the most worthwhile 
interest I can find and the children 
need it. I am asking Association 
Secretaries to attend the State 
House Party in the Fall so that 
we can go over the work for the 
year as we did in Rochester.” 

Personally I feel that we have a 
very fine body of teaching mate- 
rial, boys and girls who each year 
show increasing growth because of 
the regular and continued impact 
of the C.W.C. program; a loyal and 
efficient band of trained leaders 
who are giving expert and devoted 
service to their tasks. Therefore 
we shall go forward into the year 
ahead with determination to ex- 
tend the blessings of the C.W.C. to 
the churches which have not as yet 
given their children adequate mis- 
sionary education. 


Vay L Fide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. 
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Hutchinson Crusaders 


The C.W.C. work at the First 
Church has been very encourag- 
ing. Beside the meetings on the 
regular study book, we have enter- 
tained four missionaries, had four 
stereopticon lectures and movie 
pictures on Africa and the life of 
David Livingstone. A box was 
sent to the Christian Center in San 
Francisco and the reading and gifts 
of the boys and girls show their 
deep interest and consecration. 
Five of the children have been con- 
verted and three have united with 
the church. 

Rally Day was celebrated with 
40 children attending. Our meet- 
ings are held on Saturday morn- 
ings. As many small brothers and 
sisters came also, a Jewel Band was 
formed and meets at the same 
hour. 

We hope to do even bigger and 
better things next year.—Florence 
Mavis Phillpots, Sec.; Mrs.H. B.O. 
Phillpots, Supt. 


An African Boy Gives Thanks 


This morning I gave my 150 
primary and kindergarten school 
children a rare treat. From 8:00 
till 8:30 each day I have Bible 
verse drill and _ singing. This 
morning I had my Victrola carried 
’ totheschool. Tickled? Younever 
saw such pleasure displayed. The 
first record I put on was “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing.” This 
tune they knew, as they had sung 
it at Christmas time. Then I 
played some of Harry Lauder’s, 
“The Mocking Bird,” “The Whis- 
tler and His Dog.” Then the 
“Laughing Record,” and how they 
enjoyed it. Then as a final, I 
asked which one they would like 
me to play again. Several said at 
once, “The Hymn.” So it was re- 
peated. Then one boy stood up 
and said, “Si i sambila,” which 
means “I will pray.” You should 
have heard the prayer, so simple 
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Crusaders at Hutchinson, Kansas 


yet so earnest. Something like 
this. “Oh, God, we thank for this 
happy time. Send birds to us that 
can sing and chirp like American 
birds. We thank Thee for making 
the man and woman so happy, that 
they couldn’t stop laughing. Oh, 
God, take the sadness out of our 
hearts and make us laugh and be 
happy like the man and woman we 
have heard. God bless Mama At- 
kinzi for letting us hear her music 
box. May she be pleased to bring 
it to the school again. This is the 
desire of our hearts. Amen.”’— 
Gladys Aston Atkins, Sona Bata, 
Africa. 


etn’? 


In the Calendar of the College 
Street Church, Toronto, I found a 
list of ten “ifs” which we do well 
to consider. I pass six of them on 
to you. 

1. If your efforts are criticized, 
you must have tried to do some- 
thing worthwhile and well enough 
to attract attention. 

2. If your neighbor drives a bet- 
ter car than you do, that doesn’t 
make your old boat run any worse. 

3. If someone should call you a 
fool, think it over—he may be on 
the right track. 

4. If your competitor gets busi- 
ness unfairly, don’t worry; he can’t 
hold it that way. 


5. If you don’t get everything 
you want, be happy; think of the 
things you don’t get and never 
have wanted. 

6. If the world laughs at you, 
laugh back; it is just as funny as 
you are. 


Program for Fall Conferences 


10 a.m. Reports from Association Sec- 
retary 

Standard of Excellence 

What books to read and why 

Memory Assignment 

Expenses 

Goals for the year 

Special Interest Missionaries 

11:45 Devotional Service 

12:00 Lunch 

1 p.M. Emphases in Our Japanese 

Friends 

Emphases in Kin Chan and 
the Crab 

New Jewel Band Program 

Helps for Study 

What to Make 

Gifts 

The Child, His training in 
worship, leadership, world 
friendship 

Adjournment 


10:30 


11:15 


2:30 


4:00 





I think Missions is one of the most 
valuable magazines published. I can- 
not but wonder how any Baptist fam- 
ily can expect to keep informed in 
mission work if they do without it. I 
need it and enjoy every copy.—Mrs. 
W. E. Louckes, Denver, Col. 
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Where Are We Going? 


A number of years ago that 
unique interdenominational mis- 
sionary leader, Mrs. E. C. Cronk, 
was en route to a speaking engage- 
ment. She had her brief case, her 
speech and a railroad book of mile- 
age coupons. Just as the train 
was about to start she suddenly 
realized that she had not the faint- 
est idea where she was going. She 
rushed to the back platform of 
the train and called to her secre- 
tary, who had come down to see 
her off, “Where am I going?” 
Fortunately for her—there was 
someone ready to answer. 

The Conference Table page 
does for the eager but sometimes 
uninformed missionary leader in 
the local circle, association and 
state, what Mrs. Cronk’s secre- 
tary did for her. 


Destination—1934-35 


Of course we are headed for the 
very best year yet, but we cannot 
hope to reach our destination 
without an itinerary carefully 
planned—and followed. 

One of the best ways to do this 
is to present at the first fall meet- 
ing of the women’s society in a 
new way the new Standard of Ex- 
cellence. Too many times in our 
circles the Standard is mentioned 
casually, or is read in an uninter- 
esting way and little impression is 
made. Mrs. Colwell of Rocky 
Mountain District gave it a new 
value and meaning with her pres- 
entation at her district meeting. 
Fifteen women, each representing 
a point in the Standard, face the 
group. Each carries a cardboard 
upon which is printed a word or 
two suggestive of the point rep- 
resented. One by one each ex- 
plains her point and then the 


leader points out the fact that in 
order to become an Honor Society 
the group must attain ten of the 
fifteen points suggested. They 
then choose the points which they 
think they cannot attain and ask 
the women representing those 
points to sit down. The beauty 
of this plan is that there is bound 
to be discussion as protagonists 
for various points protest the 
dropping of interesting and vital 
parts of the missionary program. 
In the end the goals adopted are 
the result of group thinking. 


Tickets Cost Money 


And how much more it means 
when it costs us something! Of 
course we shall as women do our 
part in the General Promotional 
Plans. The Every Member Can- 
vas, the adoption of the quota, the 
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January booklet Harvests and 
“Praying It Through” together 
are all fundamental, but women 
would not be running true to 
form if they did not add some 
extras. 

This year the extra will be the 
enthusiastic Rebuilding of Bap- 
tist Missionary Walls. As an ex- 
tra love gift, which will in no way 
interfere with the regular giving, 
Baptist women as a_ special 
woman’s effort will use the Brick 
Gift Boxes. With the boxes at 
the State Convention Headquar- 
ters may also be obtained a sug- 
gestive month-by-month program 
called “Building the Wall,” a new 
dramatization to be used at the 
opening of the boxes, and a report 
card. 

Baptist women have set as their 
goal this year $100,000. All money 
collected through the boxes 
counts on the church missionary 
apportionment and is credited to 
the women’s special project. 














THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpDuUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
The Board of Missionary Cooperation, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














A Program Outline— 


1934 Model 


The first Church of Hillsdale, 
Mich., has sent the Conductor the 
first year book using the 1934-1935 
study themes. The cover bears 
an attractive picture, “Cherry 
Blossoms in Japan.” The aim of 
the study is “To promote the 
King’s business by a better under- 
standing of our Japanese neigh- 
bors.” Scripture Keynote: Matt. 
23: 8. 

The study begins with a round- 
table discussion “We Pool our 
Present Knowledge of Japan.” 
Other topics are: ‘““Mrs. Steadman 
tells of her work in Japan,” “We 


Turn from Japan to Consider the 
Temperance Question in our 
Land,” ‘‘We Look with Suzuki at 
Japan,” “We Continue with Su- 
zuki in Japan,” “We Review the 
Life of Kagawa,” ““We See A Play 
on Japan,” “We Seek to Promote 
Peace and Thus Celebrate the 
Birthday of the King” (Decem- 
ber), ‘“We Listen to a Report of the 
Baptist World Congress,” and 
“We Consider Orientals in Amer- 
ica.” A round table discussion, 
“Have We Acquired a Better Un- 
derstanding of Our Japanese Neigh- 
bors,” provides a “check-up” at 
the close of the year. 

Roll call responses add to the 
interest of each meeting. These 
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include ‘“‘Quotations from Paul, the 
first foreign missionary,” facts 
from missionary leaflets, patriotic 
quotations, the Beatitudes, Say- 
ings of Kagawa, Texts on Thanks- 
giving (November), Texts on Peace 
(December), “Sayings from the 
World Congress,” and ““The name 
of the contest book I have en- 
joyed most.” 


Get Ready, Set and Go! 


The race 1s on for attendance at 
the program meetings of the 
Women’s Union of Grace Baptist 
Church, Camden, N.J. The teams 
consist of 15 members each and a 
captain. Each member is asked 
to be a committee of one to see 
that all on her team are present at 
each meeting. The supplementary 
list contains names of women who 
are not at present members of our 
Women’s Union and whom we 
should try to interest in joining. 
Each captain has drawn the name 
of a well-known missionary and 
her team is to bear the name of 
that missionary. The prize will be 
sent to the missionary whose team 
wins the greatest number of points 
in the contest. It will consist of 
the offering that is received at our 
Birthday Luncheon. The teams 
that lose must furnish “eats” for 
the winning team at the Contest 
Luncheon. Points will be awarded 
according to the number of mem- 
bers present. Each member regis- 
tered as being present at a meeting 
will count one point for her team. 
The topics this year are so fas- 
cinating that no one will want to 
miss a single one. 

(Points to note: The enlistment 
of the entire membership of the 
Society; the accurate and up-to- 
date listing of the women of the 
church, the emphasis on personal 
responsibility ; the selection of mis- 
sionaries now on the field, thus 
stimulating interest in our mission- 
ary work; the cooperation of the 
Program Committee.) 





Scrap Book Clippings 


Poster Suggestions: You might 
be interested to know about our 
poster showing progress in obtain- 
ing our budget. There is the 
cross, radiating light, and the 
world (in two hemispheres) below. 
As soon as we get the money for 
one phase of the work, a tiny light 
appears on the map at that place. 
Across the bottom are the words 
“The Light of the World is Jesus.” 
—Mrs. A. L. VanHorn, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





BAPTIST 
PERIODICALS 


for 


BAPTIST CHURCHES 


They train for Baptist leadership 

They help our churches to keep in line 

with the entire denominational program. 

They are Biblical, evangelistic, practical. 

They meet the pupils’ needs. 

They help teachers to be better teachers. 
It is as important to have Baptist 
periodicals in the class as it is to 
have a Baptist pastor in the pulpit. 


The American 
Baptist Publication Society 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 
2328 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
313 W. Third Street, Los Angeles 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City 
505 New World Life Bldg., Seattle 
223 Church Street, Toronto 
Order from Our Nearest House 








ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 
Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Write Us 











(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 


Best Materials gs 5 


ALUMINUM er 


FINEST "7 SILVER PLATE 
ividual 


Worxmansnip (Wo ) Glasses 
‘or Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa, 






Room 301 
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Draw a large basket with India 
ink or crayon. Add a flower for 
each five-book reader in the read- 
ing contest, printing the name of 
the reader on the stem of the flower 
above the basket. For the flowers, 
use illustrations cut from seed 
catalogs, or make them of colored 
paper, pasting them on the poster. 
—Mrs. W. D. Gates, Detroit, 
Mich. 


We are using the idea ‘“Building 
the Wall” for the year’s program, 
taking for our text “So built we 
the wall . . . for the people had 
a mind to work.” I am having a 
large poster made with a drawing 
of the wall; underneath, the words 
“Christ the one Foundation,” and 
on the sides and across the top, 
“Building the Wall at Home,” 
“Building the Wall Across the 
Seas,” and “Building the Wall on 
the Borders.” —Mrs. A. L. Granger, 
Pelham, N. Y. 


Keeping Up-to-Date 

The Woman’s Union of First 
Church, Ottawa, Kans., makes 
definite provision for keeping up- 
to-date. Each program allows fif- 
teen minutes for discussion of re- 
ligious news and five minutes for 
an announcement of new mission- 
ary literature. 

Under the general theme Re- 
ligion at the Crossroads, the Wom- 
an’s Union of Tenth Avenue 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, discussed 
the religious situation in Germany, 
Italy and Russia. The ‘Peace 
Question Up-To Date” and “Do 
We Do Our Part?” are the sig- 
nificant topics for a meeting on 
“Peace.” 

“Echoes from the Baptist World 
Alliance” appears in several year- 
books sent to the Conductor. 
Have you planned to make use of 
the reports in Missions? Don’t 
overlook the articles that have 
already appeared. 
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THE CHRONICLE 


From the cradle to the grave in missionary service 


BORN 


To Rev. and Mrs. Henry A. Sodergren 
of Moanza, Belgian Congo, a son, 
April 27. 

To Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Giedt, of Kit- 
yang, South China, a son, May 3. 
To Rev. and Mrs. J. G. Gilson of 
Balasore, Bengal-Orissa, a _ son, 

June 6. 

To Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Burket of 

Swatow, South China, a son, June 6. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Brock and Dr. 
and Mrs. E. S. Downs of Jorhat, 
Assam, April 14, in San Francisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Dudrow of 
Myitkyina, Burma, April 24, in New 
York. 

Miss R. Grace Lewison of Jorhat and 
Miss Ethel Masales of Mandalay, 
May 3, in New York. 

Mrs. A. F. Ufford of Shaohing, East 
China, May 4, in Los Angeles. 

Miss Bertha Houger, of Iloilo, Philip- 
pine Islands, May 5, in Los Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. William B. Campbell, 
of Rangoon, Burma, May 9, in San 
Francisco. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. I. Marshall, of In- 
sein, Burma, May 13, in Boston. 
Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Stanton, of Kur- 
nool, South India, May 14, in New 

York. 

Miss Hattie V. Petheram, of Nyaungle- 
bin, Burma, May 18, in New York. 

Miss Ruth Daniels, of Midnapore, 
Bengal-Orissa, May 21, in New 
York. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Freas, of Banza 
Manteke, Belgian Congo, June 4, in 
New York. 

Dr. J. C. Richardson, of Insein, Burma, 
June 5, in New York. 

Miss Ursula Dresser, of Ramapatnam, 
South India, June 11, in New York. 


APPOINTED 


Dr. Henry S. Waters to Iloilo, Philip- 
pine Islands, at the meeting of the 
Board, June 26; also Miss Anna 
Martin, fiancee of Dr. Waters. 

Miss Ruth C. Dahlman, fiancee of Rev. 
Henry Erickson, to Sona Bata, Bel- 
gian Congo, at the meeting of the 
Board, June 26. 


DIED 


Mrs. William Ashmore, retired mis- 
sionary from China, in California, 
June 30. 

Miss Frances Crooks of Bassein, 
Burma, July 1, in Burma. 


SAILED 


Dr. Clara C. Leach, from New York, 
on the S.S. Franconia, June 1, to 
London; from Marseilles, on the S.S. 
Felix Roussel, August 24, for South 
China. 

Dr. Lean Benjamin, from Los Angeles, 
on the Pres. Coolidge, June 16, to 
Shanghai; from Shanghai, on the 
Pres. Monroe, July 3, for South 
India. 

Dr. R. L. Howard, from New York 
on the S.S. Berengaria, June 16, to 
England. 

Rev. M. S. Engwall, from New York, 
on the American Banker, June 29, 
to London; from Antwerp, on the 
S.S. Anversville July 13, for Belgian 
Congo. 


Caught by the Camera 


Illustrations in This Issue 


BURMA 


Scenes in Kachin Hills....... 396-397 
Harper Hospital, Namkham. 416-417 


CHINA 
Shanghai Trustees and Deacons. 388 
Luebeck Wedding Party........ 410 
eee 435 
Shaohing High School Graduates 435 
HAITI 
Seacoast at Cap Haitien........ 392 
Pastor and Service, Dondon.... 393 
Typical Haitian Village........ 421 
INDIA 


1903 South India Conference.... 404 
Staff of Women’s Hospital, Nellore 409 


MEXICO 
The Cathedral in Mexico City... 390 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Burlington, Towa... «<6 ..6050- 400 
Baptist Church, Danville, Iowa. 402 
Spanish-American Convention... 412 
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Baptist Headquarters Conference 424 
Eastman Kodak Plant, Rochester 431 
World Wide Guild, Spokane.... 440 
SONG. DNs i kik ss ceenens 443 
C.W.C. Rally, Rochester, N. Y... 443 
Crusaders at Hutchinson, Kansas 444 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


World Wide Guild, Iolilo....... 441 


PORTRAITS 


George Pitt Beers, 487; Lizzie A. 
Mansfield, 399; John Y. Aitchison, 401; 
Mrs. Sarah S. Newell, 403; W. A. Stan- 
ton; George E. Whitman, Harry J. 
Openshaw, George H. Brock, 408; 
M. C. Mason and Son, 409; Frank 
Anderson, 441; Annie Buzzell, 434. 


May Picture Contest 


The picture published on page 317 
in May showed Laplanders at the Bap- 
tist World Congress in Stockholm. 

Prize Winners: Complimentary 
subscriptions to Missions for one year 
are awarded to Mrs. J. N. Rogers, 
Buhl, Idaho; Mrs. Ellen H. School- 
craft, East Andover, N. H.; and Mrs. 
Guy Ketcham, St. Paul, Minn. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. E. N. 
Emerson, Stonington, IIl.; Mrs. George 
A. Hammond, South Freeport, Me.; 
Mrs. Ida M. Bartlett, Salem, W. Va.; 
Rev. Oscar R. Gunnerfeldt, Cadillac, 
Mich.; Mrs. J. A. Smith, Waterloo, 
Iowa; Miss Lulu B. Krueger, Kanka- 
kee, Ill.; Mrs. T. J. Hawkins, Monte 
Vista, Colo. 

Note: The picture in May must have 
been difficult to identify as indicated 
by the small number of replies. 


THE CALENDAR 


Coming events of interest to 
Northern Baptists 
SEPTEMBER 
4—Woman’s Home Mission Board 
meeting in New York. 
17 — Administrative 
meeting in New York. 
17-18—Home Mission Board meet- 
ing in New York. 
17-18—Foreign Mission 
meeting in New York. 
17-19—Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Board meeting in New York. 


Committee 


Board 


OcTOBER 
3—Denominational Day of Prayer. 
See page 425. 






















(1) Packed in this at- 
tractive box — looks 
like a book, and will 
be a valuable addi- 
tion to any library. 










(2) Verses Fit to- 

gether only when 

placed in proper 
order. 


(3) When com. 
pletely assembled 
it forms a figure 
corresponding to 48 
the number of the 41 
chapter. 
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é hye you quote Scripture? Can you find verses immediately? Learn 
to locate passages, commit to memory entire chapters by the new 
VERS-LOX method. 

A brand new and most interesting means of Bible study. A method of 
memorizing indelibly your favorite chapters—a way to find any desired 
section with the greatest ease ! 

It's real fun, yet it is educational—this new VERS-LOX. Nota game— 
yet a lot of fun; nor a puzzle — yet intriguing, but a real means of instruction. 
‘Text covered by each volume is printed on inside cover 


More of a problem than a jigsaw picture puzzle —you study without, 
conscious effort each verse while locating its proper place. It will make 
Bible study a real pleasure —a fascinating pastime — yet a truly worthy and 
educational one. Ask for VERS-LOX at your regular supply store. 


CAN YOU RECITE THE 66 BOOKS OF THE BIBLE? 


The first chapters ready for distribution during the month of June are 
Matthew 5, 6, and 7, the Sermon on the Mount. One volume to each chap- 
ter. Also all 66 books of the Bible are listed in another volume — those in 
the Old Testament mounted in the form of the letter ‘‘O,'' and those in the 
New Testament form the letter ‘‘N."’ The entire Sermon on the Mount 
and Books of the Bible (4 volumes), packed in an attractive gift box specially 
priced at $1.00 postpaid. (Value $1.25). ; 

Purchased separately, the 3 volumes, Matthew 5, 6, and 7, may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents each — 50 cents for the Books of the Bible volume. 


Get VERS-LOX at your book or Sunday-school supply store. If your 
book store or supply house has not yet stocked VERS-LOX, fill out the 
coupon and they will order and ship it to you shortly. Be first in your 
community to learn the Bible this fascinating way ! 








Dealers, Bookstores, Church and Sunday-school Supply Houses— f 
Have you ordered your supply of VERS-LOX yet? Write or wire for de- 
tails and discounts, 








Mail this coupon to your bookstore or Sunday- 
school supply house. 
Oo Please send me the VERS-LOX attrac: F 
tive gift box containing the Sermon on the F 
Mount in three volumes and the Books of the 
Bible in one volume. I enclose $1.00. 
For the enclosed $. . . . send me 
. . Vols. of Vol. 1, Matt. 5, for 25 cents each 
. . « .Wols. of Vol. 2, Matt. 6, for 25 cents each 
_ _ Vols. of Vol. 3, Matt. 7, for 25 cents each 
_ . Vols. of Vol. 4, Books of Bible, for 50 Ff 
cents each - i 


Canadianand foreign orders subject to increase in 
price toextent of tariff and extra postage. 
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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President — Avery A. Shaw, D.D., Granville, Ohio. 

Corres emgootins one — M.A. Levy, D.D., Pennsylvania. 
Recording Secretary — C. M. Gallup, D.D., Rhode Island. 
Treasurer — Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


Missions 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Editor Emeritus — Howard B. Grose, D.D. 
Editor — William B. Lipphard, D.D. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of All Secretaries: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President — Rev. R. I. Wilson, Missouri. 

Recording Secretary — D. M. Albaugh. 

Treasurer — George B. Huntington. 

Foreign Secretary — Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary — Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., D.D. 
Field Secretary — A. W. Rider, D.D., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President — Rivington D. Lord, D.D., New York. 

Executive Secretary — George Pitt Beers, D.D. 

Treasurer — Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Recording Secretary — Coe Hayne, Litt.D., New York. 

Secretary of Missions — Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary for Latin North America — Charles S. Detweiler, D.D. 

Secretary for Edifice Funds — Carlos M. Dinsmore, D.D. 

Directors: Indian Missions — Bruce Kinney, D.D.; Mexican Work — 
Rev. E. R. Brown; Chinese Work — C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Christian 
Centers — Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
President — Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pennsylvania. 
Foreign Vice-President — Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President — Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, Rhode Island. 
Recording Secretary — Miss Margaret Applegarth, New York. 
Acting Foreign Secretary — Miss Grace A. Maine. 
Administrative Secretary — Miss Janet McKay. 
Treasurer — Miss Frances K. Burr. 
Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies. 
Chairman — Mrs. A. L. Dunlop; Clerk — Janet S. McKay. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President — Mrs. George Caleb Moor, New York. 

Executive Secretary — Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions — Gertrude S. de Clercq. 

Secretary of Literature — Olive Russell. 

Treasurer — Dorothy A. Stevens. 

Christian Americanization Secretary — Mrs. E. H. Kinney, Chicago. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President — John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary — Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Treasurer — Elvin L. Ruth. Business Manager — H. E. Cressman. 

Colporter Department Secretary — Rev. John C. Killian. 

Field Representative — J. D. Springston, Ph.D. 

Christian Education Secretary — Rev. John W. Elliott. 

Director Leadership Training — Rev. A. J. R. Schumaker. 

Book Editor — Mitchell Bronk, D.D. 

Branches: Boston, 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, 2328 So. Michigan 
Ave.; Los Angeles, 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, 1107 McGee St.; 
Seattle, Wash., 505 New World Life Bldg.; Toronto, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
President — Elam J. Anderson, ‘ie D., Oregon. 
Secretary — Frank W. Padelford, D ’ 
Associate Secretary — George R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education — W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Associate ma og bay pi Education — Miss May Huston 
Secretary World Wide Guild — Miss Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’ : World Crusade — Miss Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President — Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Executive Secretary — Peter C. Wright, D.D 

Associate Secretaries — George L. White, D. D.; G. Clifford Cress, D.D. 
Treasurer — Arthur M. Harris. Actuary — H. Pierson Hammond. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chairman — Wm. Travers Jerome, Jr. 
Secretary — Lester T. Randolph. 


Baptist Young People’s Union of America 


President — William Rhoades, Toledo, Ohio. 
General Secretary — Edwin Phelps, 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 


The Board of Missionary Co-operation 
Address All Correspondence to 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 
Chairman — A. M. McDonald, D.D., Chicago. 
Vice-Chairmen — Mrs. L. E. Swain; Rev. C. W. Gawthrop. 
Executive Secretary — W. H. Bowler, D.D. 
Recording Secretary — William B. Lipphard, D.D. 
Assistant Treasurer — H. R. Bowler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Foreign Mission Society — D. B. MacQueen, D.D. 
Home Mission Society — G. L. Allin; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society — 
Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission Society — Mrs. 
George Caleb sig Publication Society — Joseph E. Sagebeer; Education 
Board — Mrs. C. bee ty M. & M. Benefit Board —C. M. Gallup, 
D.D.; 7 Bosses load E. Rhoades, Jr., Ray L. Hudson; Schools and 
Colleges —C. C. Tillinghast. Standard City Mission Societies — Rev. 
Joseph C. Hazen; Members-at-large — Rev. David A. Pitt, Mrs. N. C. 
Fetter, Horace Roberson, W. Travers —o Jr., John N. Lackey, D. D., 
Mrs. Grant M. Hudson; Ex-officio — A. M. McDonald, D.D. 


LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAU 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


apn a 9 Lectures may also be had from State and City Secretaries 
marked S. Free literature from every State Secretary. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 


(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 
Arizona — Rev. F. W. hte ay me *808 Professional Bldg., Phoenix, S. 
California, N. — Rev. C. W. . Gawthrop, 228 McAllister St, Room 201, San 

Francisco, Ss. 
California, S. — Otto S. Russell, D.D., 201 Columbia Building, Los 


ngeles, S. 
Colorado — *F. B. Palmer, D.D., 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, S. 
Connecticut — Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford, S. 
Delaware — Mr. Everett E. Borton, 818 Delaware Trust Bldg., 
ton, Delaware. 

District of Columbia — *H. W. O. Millington, D.D., Waddell Hall, 715 8th 
St. N. , Washington, S. 

Idaho ar. W. A. Shanks, D.D., 316 Newhouse Building, Salt Lake 

it 

Illinowe’ — *A. E. Peterson, D.D., 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, S. 

Indiana — *Rev. T. J. Parsons, 1729 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, S. 

Iowa — *Rev. Frank Anderson, 514 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, S. 

Kansas — *J. T. Crawford, D.D., 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S. 

Maine — *Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville, S. 

Massachusetts — Rev. Isaac Higginbotham, 508 Ford Bldg., Boston, S. 

Michigan — *Rev. R. T. Andem, 472 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, S. 

Minnesota — *Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 706 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2nd Ave., So. Minneapolis, S. 

Missouri — M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 Magee St., Kansas City. 

Montana —*Rev. W. A. Shanks, D.D., 316 Newhouse Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nebraska — *H. Q. Morton, D.D., 1222 Farnam St., Omaha, S 

Nevada — *Rev. C. W. Gawthrop, 228 McAllister St., Room 201, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

New Hampshire — *Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm Street, Manchester. 

New Jersey — *C. E. Goodall, D.D., 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York — Rev. Floyd N. Darling, 433 S. Salina St., Syracuse, nN. ¥. 

Metropolitan Board of Missionary Co-operation — Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 

}. C. Kunkle, 152 Madison Ave., New York. 

North Dakota — *F. E. Stockton, D.D., 62 Broadway, Fargo, N. D.,S 

Ohio — Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville, S. 

Oregon — *Rev. F. W. Starring, 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S 

Pennsylvania — *B. C. Barrett, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadel hia, . 

Rhode Island — *Rev. William Reid, '304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, 

South Dakota — *Rev. John L. Barton, 408 Citizens Nat’] Bank Bide. 
Sioux Falls, S. 

Utah — *Rev. W. A. Shanks, D.D., 316 Newhouse Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Vermont — *Rev. Paul Judson Morris, Burlington, S. 

os — Henry Elliott, Jr. (acting), 508 New World Life Bldg., 

Seattle, § 

West Virginia — *Rev. A. S. Kelley, 2134 Fourth St., Parkersburg, 8. 
Wisconsin — *A. Le Grand, D.D., 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, s. 
Wyoming — F. B. Palmer, D.D., 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., 8. 


Wilming- 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut — E. E. Gates, D.D., 455 Main St., Hartford. 

Delaware — Rev. John R. Humphreys, 1018 W. Tenth St., Wilmington. 
Massachusetts — Hugh A. Heath, D.D., 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 

New York — John E. Smith, D.D., 433 South Salina St., Syracuse. 
Ohio — T. F. Chambers, D.D., Granville. 


Standard City Mission Societies — Class A 


Boston — Rev. A. A. Forshee, 309 Ford Bldg. 

Brooklyn — C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Buffalo — Rev. F. G. Reynolds, 601 Crosby Bldg. 

Chicago — A. M. McDonaJd, D.D., Room 808, 203 N. Wabash Ave. 

Cleveland — D. R. oor D.D., 1104 Schofield Bldg., S. 

Detroit — Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 5 West Larned St. 

Kansas City, Mo. — Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 

Los Angeles — J. B. Fox, D.D., 313 West Third St. 

Newark — W. S. Booth, D.D., 158 Washington St. 

New York City — C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Ave. 

Philadelphia — Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh — Rev. L. W. Bumpus, 223 Fourth Ave. 

Rochester, N. Y. — Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St., S. 

St. Louis — Rev. S. E. Ewing, D.D., Room 155, 919 North Taylor Ave. 

San Francisco — Rev. W. Earle Smith, 228 McAllister Street. 

Twin City — Minneapolis — St. Paul — Rev. A. R. De Mott, 529 Second 
Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















FJuun Foundation 


qe has taught that more to be desired than any 
excited and temporary inclination to give because of some 
special persuasion, is the stability that comes from purpose- 
ful, planned giving by church members who adopt that prac- 
tice as a normal element in a Christian life. 


One third of the current denominational year is gone. 
With autumn at hand, our responsibility to the missionary 
cause is a subject calling for attention. It is the appropriate 
time to balance the personal missionary budget by bringing 
in any pledge payments that may have been omitted during 
the summer. 


The staunch and true Baptists who have been standing by 
so loyally through all this serious time know that “the road back” 
is difficult. Stabilized giving, the contribution of an adequate 
share of every Baptist income, was never more important to our 
missions than in this year of Our Lord 1934. 


Reports from mission fields, home and foreign, were never 
better. Read them on pages 414-423 without fail. Coming months 
will reveal how fully we share the unselfish Christian spirit that 
has made possible such a testimony to the glory of God “for such 
a time as this.” 


She NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


A. M. MCDONALD, Chairman W. H. BOWLER, Exec. Sec. 




















